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AN EDITORIAL— 


The ClO—Purge or Housecleaning? 


nists made the CIO, in ef- 

fect, a political organization 
which tolerates only one current 
of opinion? Is the CIO in danger 
of becoming bureaucratized? Will 
new schisms arise, now that the 
Communists are out of the way, 
between the CIO’s conservatives 
on the one hand and its liberals 
and ex-radicals on the other? These 
questions are being raised not only 
by Stalinists for the purpose of 
sowing confusion, but by worried 
non-Communists as well, as a re- 
sult of the CIO’s action against its 
CP-led unions at its recent Cleve- 
land convention. 

"The fact is that the Commu- 
nists 2re being thrown out of the 
CIO not because of any viola- 
tions of trade union practices 
and not on straight trade union 
grounds, but simply because they 
are Communists,” deplores Max 
Lerner in the New York Post 
Home News. 

"In expelling the Communist- 
led unions the CIO granted to its 
executive board the right to de- 
termine CIO policy on non-trade 
union matters and to expel its 
affiliates for non-conformity. In 
curbing the rights of Commu- 
tists the CIO is in danger of 
moving down the road that leads 
to oligarchy.” Thus an editorial 
in the last issue of the New 
Republic. 

The cold fact, which both Lerner 
aid the New Republic are aware 
@but fail to make operative in 
their analyses, is that Communists 
cm never be good trade unionists 
Presumably, both would favor ex- 
pulsion, say, of company stooges 
Who tried to wreck the CIO o1 
fapture any of its component parts; 
that would accord with the notion 
that a union must act “on straight 
Wade union grounds.” But when a 
Harry Bridges is in position to 
Pitalyze a whole industry, and to 
§Mehronize that act with similar 
Mikes throughout the world, that 
Sapparently not punishable, for 

all it is a political act and can 
tly wreck the Marshall Plan! 


H*: OUSTER of its Commu- 


THE NEW REPUBLIC admits 
“within the CIO [the Com- 
Minist party| has worked to ad- 
Wiice the objectives of the U.S.S.R., 
e basic purposes are in con- 
mt with those of the CIO” (our 
MPhasis). If this is so, how can 
me Separate the Communist as 
ee de unionist from the Communist 
Political agent? And how, there- 
mee, Can one oust such an animal 
pa Straight union grounds”? 
mand is the CIO really the simon- 
“economic” organization some 
ently misconstrue it to be? 
me unions everywhere have 
ged from their nineteenth cen- 
Status as purely economic 
§ and haye jumped into poli- 


tics with both feet. To criticize the 
British Trades Union Congress for 
making a political decision would, 
for example, make one liable to 
extreme ridicule. Only in America 
has labor managed to maintain the 
fiction that it is “non-political,” 
and that fiction is being fast under- 
mined by issues like Taft-Hartley 
and the cold war. Seen in this 
perspective, the CIO, in expelling 
its Communists, simply executed 
in deed what it has often declared 
in words—namely, its unalterable 


the CIO leadership demands com- 
plete conformity with all of its 
present stands, and that a virtual 
thought-dictatorship exists within 
the CIO. Let us examine these 
assumptions. 

Most serious is the charge that 
the CIO is fostering an oligarchy. 
Such a tendency is noticeable, and 
we heartily condemn it. But the 
trend had started before the Com- 
munist danger became apparent, 
and its advancement under the 
impetus of internal strife only 


ON THE ROPES 


opposition to totalitarianism. Any 
act against the Communists must 
therefore be a political act; but any 
political act short of expulsion 
would have been hypocritical, for 
how can you seriously condemn a 
police state whose agents you per- 
mit to operate freely in your midst? 


DOES THIS ESTABLISH a 
precedent for ouster of other (i.e., 
non-Communist) unions which hap- 
pen to disagree with the CIO line? 
Some observers believe that the 
CIO’s liberals may be next on the 
list. But this belief is based on the 
false assumption that expulsion of 
the Communists has narrowed the 
ideological base of the CIO, that 


proves that it was more of menace 
than one had supposed. Bureau- 
cracy also characterizes the AFL, 
which has no Communist problem. 
And since it obtains within the 
Communist-led unions, too, what 
guarantee was there that tolerat- 
ing them in the CIO would have 
arrested the general trend? Con- 
trarily, the chances are that cen- 
tralization would have increased at 
a faster rate, on the one hand as a 
defense against further Communist 
penetration, and on the part of 
CP-controlled unions (see UE) as 
a weapon against anti-Commu- 
nists. Actually, then, conditions for 
greater union democracy are bet- 
ter today than they have long been, 


for with the cancer cut out, the 
would-be dictator’s historic ally— 
fear of the enerny within—has been 
removed. 

* By 7 

THE REAL POINT of the vic- 
tory over the Communists is that 
it has broadened, rather than nar- 
rowed, the area of debate within 
the CIO. Continued affiliation of 
the Communists would in time (if 
it hasn’t already) turn the CIO 
into little more than a group of 
pathologicalanti-Communists. Con- 
versely, removal of the plague per- 
mits the CIO to focus its attention 
upon a far wider range of issues, 
like organizing the unorganized, 
framing new social demands and 
increasing political activities. The 
fight against the CP did not pro- 
duce regimented thought upon 
those issues but for the first time 
opens the way to intelligent, pro- 
found and unhampered discussion 
of them. The convention demanded 
conformity to one principle only, 
namely, that any union affiliating 
with the CIO be essentially pro- 
democracy; in our opinion, that 
merely set forth the requisite point 
of departure for any fruitful future 
assessment of CIO problems. 

Whether or not a conservative- 
liberal showdown is in the cards, 
over what issues it will occur, what 
weapons will be used, and who 
will win—all this is sheer specu- 
lation. One may as well pose simi- 
lar questions regarding any other 
union. Splits have happened in 
unions unaffected by communism; 
they more often than not result 
from incompatible power interests; 
and ouster or retention of the Com- 
munists will not appreciably affect 
that possible development one way 
or the other. 

We do not entirely exclude the 
possibility that the CIO leadership 
will, as time proceeds, demand 
greater and greater conformity. If 
it does, that will not prove that the 
Communist ouster was a mistake, 
but that the CIO is afflicted with 
a series of irremediable faults in- 
herent in its very nature. Con- 
formity is not produced by a single 
act or law or principle; conformity 
results from a general condition 
within a society, an organization, 
a person. We choose to believe, 
however, that CIO members can 
distinguish between the meaning 
of expulsion of tools in the em- 
ploy of a company union called 
Moscow, Inc., and the necessity for 
tolerating legitimate dissent by 
bona fide trade unionists. 

With many pioneer economic and 
political tasks still to be performed, 
the ClO—not so old that it has 
forsaken its own pioneer past— 
will resist the fossilization so pre- 
maturely claimed for it. Toynbee’s 
theory of withdrawal-and-return 
can apply to separate organisms as 
well as to an entire civilization. 
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—— East and West 
The Yugoslav Issue 





(Last of two articles) 

7 UGOSLAVIA’S AMBITION to play a 
leading role in the Communist family 
caused and deepened Tito’s break with 

Moscow. ‘Today Tito’s ambitions rise higher 
than ever. He intends to call upon orthodox 
Communists to create a new International unde 


his leadership; it is exactly thirty years since 
Lenin organized } young Communist partie 
il the first Cor re ; of the 
Third International. If Tito’s 
plan materialize his will be 
the Fifth International (the 
Fourth” w Trotsky’s) 
To this end tl Belgrade 
pre trie to prove that 


Soviet Communism has 


turned its back on Lenin’s 


teachings, has betrayed in 





ternationalism and has be- 


Dallin 


come a tool of the egotistic 
and imperialistic policies of the Soviet Union 
The government encourages delegations to Yu- 
goslavia, as well as visits by prominent Com- 
munists from all countries and has already 
achieved a considerable success. 
workers, 
have come from Italy and France; well-known 
fellow-travelers from Britain and this 
shifted their allegiance to 
Groups of Communists 


Groups of 
party members and former partisans 


country 
have Belgrade 
Tito-sympathizers, are 
known to be active in Bulgaria and Eastern 
Germany. The movement seems big enough to 
warrant an attempt to build up a ne interna- 
tional organization 

In its ideology the Tito International will not 
make any concessions to democracy. ‘To rival 
Moscow, Belgrade tries to outdo all other “peo- 
ples’ democracies” in its prgram of “socializa- 
tion.” The Yugoslav press publishes reports 
about a rapid increase in the number of collec- 
tivized farms, about the almost complete ab- 
sorption by the state of industry and trade. The 
delegations to Yugoslavia are shown that in 
these fields Tito’s country is far advanced, con- 
tradicting Pravda’s assertions that the “traitors 
of Belgrade” are “reverting to a capitalist econ- 
omy” and to “freedom for kulaks in agriculture.” 

Tito will prove that he is no less a Leninist 
than St#lin; and he will add that as far as 
international relations are concerned his will 
be the only genuine, internationalist Commu- 
nist world organization 

HE WILL BE ABLE, by the way, to refer 
now to a recently published letter written by 
Stalin in 1927, concerning nationalism and inter- 
nationalism. The letter was written at a time 
when some freedom of discussion still existed 
in the Russian party and debates were going on 
between various factions. Stalin’s lectures on 
the national question aroused some objections 
L. Michelson wrote a letter to Krupskaya (Len- 
in’s widow) in which he compared Stalin’s 
teachings with those of Lenin and arrived at 
conclusions unfavorable to the former. He 
quoted Lenin to the effect that “the aim of 
socialism is not only abolition of the insulation 
of nationalities, not only their rapprochement, 
but their merger.” 

This merger of all nationalities, although a 
vague and unelaborated concept of Lenin’s, was 
an idea inherited from a long line of idealistic 
Russian intellectuals motivated by an urge to- 
ward One World, One Humanity, eternal peace 
Lenin, the realist, often managed to combine 
hard-boiled policies with a rather utopian rev- 
olutionary ideology. His “merger of all nation- 
alities” was more than internationalism, it was 
a sort of cosmopolitism—an idea rejected by 
Stalin from the very beginning and which has 
since become a crime. 


-— The Home Front 
Postscript for Politicans 


By David J. Dallin — 


Michelson’s letter seems to have embarrassed 
Stalin twenty-two years ago. What Lenin had 
in mind, Stalin replied, was a merger of all 
nationalities after a very, very long period 
following the establishment of communism all 
over the world. 


WHEN YUGOSLAVIA recently applied to 
the United States for economic aid, it was 
reported that Secretary of Defense Johnson 
advised granting 


loans 


nd export licences on 


reforms be brought 


condition that internal 
about in Yugoslavia. Hi 


cepted. Political conditions are not likely to 


advice was not ac- 


be put on further assistance to Belgrade. 
Conditions can be attached only if the Unitg 
States government really intends to maintaiy 
them. What will happen if Tito rejects Ame. 
ican wishes concerning the democratization g 
Yugoslavia? Should the U.S*turn it: back gp 
Yugoslavia and make it an easy prey for instan; 
Soviet aggression? Should it ignore the fag 
that Tito’s rebellion has helped stop Sovig 
expansion in Europe? Tito will certainly re. 
fuse to accept conditions, imposed by the “jm. 
perialists”; in this way he will enhance his 
standing among Communist countries; ang 
American aid will be forthcoming anyway! 





Titoism is not democracy, not even a stg 
toward democracy. Its main function, from th, 
viewpoint of the West, is to weaken Soviet 
might: Tito’s successes are Stalin’s failures 
Therefore Tito’s independence is a conti 
to world peace, however bellicose Tito him. 
self may be. Two Communist Internationals 
are better than one. 
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tent with the results of last week’s election. 
It was not a “sweep,” or a “landslide.” The 
voters were not overcome by a emotonal heat- 
wave. They did not shut their eyes and incon- 
tinently plump for the good and bad candidates 
of either party. To a very exceptional extent, on 
the contrary, they exhibited a quality which is 
one of the most undeniable 
proofs of civilization. They 
used discrimination. 

Think of New York and 
New Jersey. They are prac- 
tically one state. Yet the New 
Yorkers elected Democrats 
and the Jersey men returned 
GOP Governor Driscoll to 
é office. Even Jersey City went 

Republican. In Boston ex- 
Bohn jailbird Curley was well 
beaten by young Mr. Hynes, another Democrat 
And then there is Philadelphia, which has the 
worst government in the United States. The 
sins of Tammany are mild compared with those 
of the old Republican outfit in the so-called 
Quaker City—which has not been run by any- 
one with a Quaker accent since the Revolution- 
ary War. For the first time there was a break 
there. New York and Philadelphia flank New 
Jersey on opposite sides. Both went Democratic, 
while New Jersey went Republican. You see 
what I mean. 

There are two other reasons for feeling rather 
good. One of them is that thif election offers 
additional proof of the — of organized 
workers. Not long ago tradeSunion men used to 
be cynical pessimists. You would hear them say: 
“Ah, what’s the-use? The big guys will win 
anyway.” Mayor O’Dwyer was. talking out of 
immediate experience whe he said in his victory 
statement: “The people have confidence in any 
candidates that have the confidency of organized 
labor.” Whether the leaders of organized labor 
are ready for the responsibilty which now de- 


Saas REASONS ENOUGH for being con- 





volves upon the—that is something else again. 


A FINAL REASON for congratulations all 
round is the evidence which shows that people 
are less scared by words than they used to be. 
That is the important lesson of the defeat of 
Senator Dulles. There were important argu- 
ments in favor for his election. The Times and 
the Herald Tribune were partly right: He would 
have continued to be useful in the Senate. But 
he tried to win by use of scare words. He kept 
shouting over and over again—without ever 
attempting to define them—such words as stat- 
ism, welfare state, slave-state. Not long ago 
a poll revealed that 10 per cent of those cit- 





By William E. Bohh— 


izens asked thought that statism meant states 
rights and 15 per cent gave a satisfactory defini- 
tion of it; but 68 per cent didn’t know what it 
means. 

‘What notions did the people get from Dulles 
campaign speeches? Voters heard him say that 
Harry Truman is a statist, that Herbert H, 
Lehman is a statist. Not having dictionaries 
handy, they jumped to conclusions. What are 
Truman and Lehman for? They are for old- 
age pensions, more decent houses, the rights of 
Negroes. O-ho, says the unlearned citizen, these 
statists must be pretty good fellows; I guess I'll 
vote for them. And that is how Mr. Dulles lost 
the election. 


BUT THERE IS ONE ASPECT of this polit- 
ical campaign about which I am unhappy. What 
I am thinking of is exaggeration of your op- 
ponents’ shortcomings. Newbold Morris is a 
fine, upstanding and outstanding citizen, but 
he went the length of tying Mayor O'Dwyer 
up with Frank Costello and Frank Erickson. 
Erickson’s appearance at a dinner of the Na- 
tional Democratic Club was blown up into one 
of the high points of the campaign. The Mayor, 
for his part, talked of Morris as an inexper- 
ienced boy who showed his juvenility every 
time he opened his mouth about the city’s busi- 
ness. Now both these men knew that they were 
talking nonsense. Morris had no evidence to 
tie O’Dwyer up with gangsters. O’Dwyer knew 
perfectly well that Morris was at the heart of 
the city’s government for 12 years. Why should 
two smart men talk foolishness that everyone 
knows to be foolishness? 

Or look at two bigger men, Dulles and Leh- 
man. Mr. Dulles was quoted as saying in Gen- 
eseo, N. Y.: “If you could see the kind of people 
making up this bloc that is voting for my op 
ponent, I know that you would be out, every 
last man and woman of you, on election day.” 
This is direct incitement to parochiaf prejudice. 
It is a heating up of the traditional feeling 0 
the country man against the city man, of the 
native against the foreigner. Making such 4 
statement was a horrible political blunder. 

But I don’t believe that John Foster Dulles 
ever meant the implications of sucha statement. 
I feel sure that the whole thing was a blunder 
rather than a crime. Perhaps Herbert Lehman 
was justified in jumping on it €nd making the 
most of it. That’s politics. But this sort of 
slanderous talk took too much time and atte? 
tion on both sides. Perhaps it is this sort of thing 
that keeps fifty per cent of our voters at home. 
It makes fishing or golf look attractive. No fish 
ever talked nonsense; and caddies are widely 


known for their wisdom. 
————— 
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the forces of bigotry appear to be in 
retreat. 

Renewed threats of Southern fiilibus- 
ter came a few hours after the Pres- 
ident challenged all who profess be- 
lief in the principles of democracy, in 
before the National Con- 
ference of Christians and 
Washington. He declared that “in view 
of the fundamental faith of this coun- 
try and the clear language of our Con- 
stitution, I do not see how we can do 
otherwise than adopt .. . legislation to 
protect the rights of all its citizens and 
to assure their equal participation in 
national life, and to reduce discrimina- 
ton based upon prejudice.” 


an addr« 


Jews in 


The fiilibuster threats were voiced 
through the Washington Times Herald, 
now owned by the Chicago Tribune, 
spokesman of the extreme Republican 
right wing, with which the Dixiecrats 
have made alliance in opposing the Tru- 
man program. 

The Times Herald predicted that the 
§lst Congress second session in January 
may start as the first session did—with 
a filibuster. The paper called attention 
to the fact that filibuster tactics against 
the Truman civil rights program suc- 
ceeded in shelving the entire program 
this year, and that, as a result, “the 
Senate enacted virtually no legislation 
of consequence until after March 17, 
when the Southern filibuster 
oly after the civil rights proposals 
were withdrawn by agreement.” 


ended 


“a « 7 

WHILE THE REPUBLOCRATS were 
rattling the fllibuster saber and flexing 
their Senatorial muscles, they seemed 
Wlaware of the potent threat aimed at 
some of their most encrusted prejudices 
by the U. S. Spreme Court. 

In four judicial cases—three before 
the Supreme Court, and one before the 
U.S, Court of Appeals—decisions will 
soon be handed down to decide the 


ton should be declared contrary to the 
Constitution. 

Last week the Supreme Court agreed 
review one case arising in Texas and 


‘nother emanating from Oklahoma 
charging that Negroes in those states, 
teeause of race and color, either were 
denied admission to their state univer- 


sities or were prevented from enjoying 
‘qual standing and facilities in those 
institutions. 

Shortly after the Fall recess, which 
gins November 22 and ends two 
Weeks later, the Supreme Court has 
feed to hear an appeal of a Washing- 
‘on Negro, Euuner W. Henderson, in a 
‘se dealing with discrimination result- 


@s on three Southern railroads. 

And in the U. S. Court of Appeals, in 
"éhington, a decision has been pend- 
™ for a year in two cases testing the 
mstitutionality and official authority 
‘ot the segregated publie school system 
the District of Columbia. There is as 
Nt no official announcement of when 
he Court of Appeals will finally hand 
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“wn its decision; there is only the 
utter comment that the judges appar- 
tatly are of a mind to leave the de- 
Sslon in their wills. 
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vasic legal issue whether racial segrega- . 


MN from racial segregation in dining ° 


Washington and the Nation 


HST, High Court Start New 


By JONATHAN STOUT 
New Leader Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Senators, the vexing problem of racial discrimination in America 
appears headed for at least partial resolution within the next few 
months. A double-headed attack on the problem is under way; one led 
by President Truman on the legislative front, the other conducted by the 
Supreme Court through legal channels. Caught between this crossfire, 


[DD senate RECENTLY RENEWED filibuster threats by Southern 





What is under legal attack in all four 
cases is the keystone of the arch which 
has upheld the structure of bigotry and 
racial discrimination in many States 
and communities af the nation—the 
“separate-but-equal” doctrine to which 
decisions of the Supreme Court years 
ago gave judicial sanction. 


ONE OF THE EARLIEST of these 
goes back, surprisingly enough, only 53 
years to a Supreme Court decision in 
1896 upholding a Louisiana law requir- 
ing separate-but-equal railroad facili- 
ties for Negro passengers in intra-state 
transportation. 

It is interesting—and possibly indica- 
tive of what may be expected from 
forthcoming Supreme Court decisions— 
that there was no clear-cut Federal 
sanction for racial segregation, nor legal 
approval of such practices, before 1896. 

Since the Louisiana case, famous in 
legal citations as “Plessy vs. Ferguson,” 
the doctrine of separate-but-equal facil- 
ities has been extended from practices 
on railroads running through Southern 
states to practices in the field of educa- 
tion. 

Two of the cases before the present 
Supreme Court concern education, with 
the appellants challenging, the determi- 
nation of the States of Texas and 
Oklahoma to bar Negroeos from state 
universities and graduate schools for 
white students. 

The plaintiffs in the pending Supreme 
Court cases are asking the highest tri- 
bunal in the land to knock out once and 
for all the “separate-but-equal” doc- 
trine established in the Plessy vs. Fer- 
guson case. 

Specificaily, they are asking a rever- 
sal of the Supreme Court’s dictum in 
1896 that “the object of the 14th 
Amendment was undoubtely to enforce 
the absolute equality of the races before 
the law, but in the nature of things it 
could not have been intended to abolish 
distinctions based upon color or to en- 
force social, as distinguished from polit- 
ical equality or a commingling of the 
two races upon terms satisfactory to 
either.” 

* te * 

IN ONE APPEAL now pending be- 
fore the Supreme Court—in the Okla- 
homa case—reversal of the Supreme 
Court’s decision is asked on the follow- 
ing basis: 

Access to education is so vital that it 
requires the “highest constitutional pro- 
tection.” The Constitution prohibits 
“government classifications” based on 
race.or ancestry. The order of the Okia- 
homa education officials, as well as the 
segregation policy in general, strike at 
personal rights of the individual and not 
merely at the rights of racial groups. 
The Plessy vs. Ferguson case of 1896 
should be reversed as unconstitutional 
under the 14th amendment, which pro- 
hibits States from enforcing laws that 
abridge privileges of citizens or deny 
one the equal protection of laws. 

This argument is so worded as to 
make reference to an important pre- 
cedent established by the Supreme 
Court last year, when it ruled that 
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JUSTICE TOM CLARK 
His Vote Will Be Watched 


property covenants stipulating racial 
restrictions cannot constitutionally be 
enforced by court order. 

Last year’s precedent reduced racial 
property covenants to the status of 
private and personal agreements, main- 
tainable only so long as the individuals 
concerned do so voluntarily. No person 
may now enter a court suit to enforce 
maintenance of such covenants, nor 
seek damages for the breaking of such 
private and personal agreements. 

The extension of this doctrine cur- 


AN EDITORIAL— 


rently sought, in the cases pending 
before the Supreme Court, makes ri- 
diculous any possibility of private and 
personal agreements to maintain a 
segregated schoo] system, nor can a 
railroad make a private and personal 
agreement to segregate the races on 
a train. 

The Supreme Court is expected to 
extend its 1948 doctrine, and to reverse 
its 1896 dictum. The Tower of Bigotry 
will not be demolished once and for all 
by this, but it will be considerably 
shaken. 


— —— - — 


The Doubting Communist 


HOUGH THEY DO their best to 
T hiae the fact from themselves as 

well as the rest of us, individual 
Communists continue to be human be- 
ings. As human beings, they oceasion- 
ally doubt. The human is, by nature, a 
doubting as well as believing animal. 

But communism cannot permit doubts. 
For communism, doubting is the begin- 
ning of the end. Therefore communism 
has had to develop a vast apparatus for 
doubt-suppression, The devices of this 
apparatus range all the way from the 
assignment of so many practical tasks 
that no time is left to the individual for 
even thinking, and much less doubting, 
to that unchallengeable silencer of all 
doubts, the bullet in the back of the 
head. , 

We do not envy the lot of a doubting 
Communist. The suppression of his 
doubt will cost him, at the cheapest, 
a nervous tic that will not forever 
escape the clinical eye of his MDV ob- 


server. But if he accepts the doubts, 
then he cannot be a Communist; and 
that will mean, for a while, a great 
emptiness in his life which the party 
has been so careful to fill with its own 
exclusive content. 

These reflections occur to us just now 
because a doubt, recently born in a 
particular brain over on Thirteenth 
Street has been throbbing so painfully 
that we have heard the groans in our 
office, two blocks away, That brain has 
spent a good deal of its time in recent 
years on “foreign affairs” as Thirteenth 
Street understands them, and we read- 
ily grant that this must have been good 
fertilizer for doubts. 

The New Leader believes firmly in 
the validity of doubt and especially in 
the encouragement of doubts among 
Communists. We hope that this doubt 
which we have just mentioned has a 
long life ahead. If the pain continues, 
we'd suggest talking it over with fel- 
low-doubters. : 





Stephen Naft’s pamphlet, 
Questions for Communists 


is now available again. Due to 
the tremendous demand for this 
pamphlet in which Stephen Naft 
uses the Socratic method to de- 
bunk and embarrass the Commu- 
nists, we have printed a 


SECOND EDITION. 
25¢ PER COPY. 





Questions for Communists 
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New York 3, N. Y. 
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.. copies of Stephen Naft’s pamphlet 
“Answer Please! Questions for Com- 
munists.”” 
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Detroit Picks a Mayor 


Labor Split, So ‘Businessman’'s Candidate’ Beats CIO Man 


By JUDAH DROB 


New Leader Correspondent 


DETROIT. 


mighty efforts and prayers of the true believers, and so Council Pre- 


a. HE TRUMAN MIRACLE did not repeat itself in Detroit, despite the 


sident George Edwards was defeated for the mayoralty by City 
Treasurer Albert E. Cobo on November 8. 
The underdogs ever since the primary election, in which their man 


trailed Cobo by more than 50,000 votes, Edwards supporters pinned their 


hopes on an impassioned effort to get 
out working-class votes. 

The attempt failed, however, against 
a barrage of newspaper calumny, and 
standard Detroit whispering campaigns 
based on racial and religious prejudice. 

Out of about half a million votes 
cast, Cobo received 300,000 and Ed- 
wards 200,000. 


* a * 


THE CAMPAIGN rivaled in fury 
the famous 1937 “Vote Labor” battle, 
which saw Richard Reading, later to 
go to jail for graft, defeat Judge Pat- 
rick H. O’Brien 

As oon a the 
primary campaign had _ ended, the 


‘ 


relatively qui 


mayoralty race developed along line 
that have by now become familiar to 
Detroiters 


@ A clear class angle appeared, 
with Cobo more and more obviously 
acting as spokesman for big business 
and real estate interests, while Ed- 
wards spoke in behalf of the CIO 
and small home-owners. 

@® The newspapers jumped in with 
both feet. hitting Edwards with 
everything in the book, and praising 
Cobo with very little regard for their 
own past unfavorable observations. 

@ The major weapon used against 
Edwards was the fear—spread assidu- 
ously by word of mouth—that his 
election would mean that Negroes 
would live all over the city. 

However, one element in the cam 
paign was new, and will doubtless be 

the cause of much Monday-morning 


quarterbacking for the next two yea 


. * 


NOMINALLY, Detroit city elections 
are non-partisan that is, no party 
designations appear on the ballot. But 
in the past, as in this election cam- 
paign, party organizations have usually 
been in the thick of the in-fighting. 

This non-partisan facade was set up 
by the city charter after World War I 
when it appeared likely that the Re- 
publicans would lose control of the 
city government. It has resulted in far 
greater representation for Republicans 
in city government than they would 
have enjoyed had they sought election 


under their own party banners. 

This year’s primary election showed 
that it was likely the Republicans 
would put Cobo into the mayor’s office. 
For, instead of having to run against 
the present one-term Mayor Eugene 
Van Antwerp, who was so much of a 
pushover that he could not survive the 
primary, Edwards had an opponent 
who had said and done nothing in 
fifteen years of public office-holding, 
but was backed by all the powerful 
money in town. 

To meet this 
agreed by Edwards’ chief supporters, 
the CIO and the liberal wing of the 
Democratic party, that he would run 


competition, it was 


the remainder of the campaign as an 
open and avowed Democrat. It was 
hoped that th would bring over to 


Edwards many of the Democrats who 
id been supporting Cobo in the belief 
that he was indeed non-partisan. 


THIS STEP was long overdue. De- 
troit’s non-partisan election system has 
meant that the groups that actually 
ontrol the city have been able to pre- 
vent the voters from holding them 
Detroit 
has long needed partisan government, 


{ 


esponsible for their actions 


o that intelligent choices could be 
ade, and policies debated out in the 
pen 

When political parties must compete 
for the support of the voters they must 
build up records of achievement. They 
have histories that are known to the 
voters. They are prevented from be- 
having in the despicable fashion of 
Detroit’s “non-partisan” rumormongers 
who appeal to racial and religious 
prejudices. 

Of course, under a partisan election 
ystem Detroit would, most of the 
time, have a Democratic administra- 
tion. For this reason, Edwards’ declara- 
tion that he was a Democrat, and would 
campaign as a Democrat, brought down 
on his head all the fury of the daily 
press. 

No effort was spared to make him 
seem to be totally unsuited for public 
office. His quick settlement, as acting 








Remember Middletown and 
Middletown in Transition? 


Those two sociological classics gave us our first 
comprehensive look at an average American town and 
its people, in 1925 and 1935. 
Indiana. For a look at Muncie in 1949, The New Leader 
turns to a veteran Muncie newspaperman, who'll present 
The first 


Middletown Revisited 


By Charles White 


will appear 


Next Week 


his findings in two articles. 


The town was Muncie, 








mayor, of a nasty jurisdictional strike 
in the city-owned transit system was 
turned against him, with the charge 
that he had “surrendered” to the 
unions. 

The newspapers made hay, too, of 
the division in labor and Democratic 
ranks. Opponents of the liberal wing 
of the Democratic party, many of them 
virtually Dixiecrats, saw in the elec- 
tion an excellent chance to fight back 
at the liberal-labor forces that had 
taken the state organization away from 
them. 

They found it easy to get enormous 
publicity for their support for Cobo, 
which the papers used to prove to the 
voters that Edwards was not really a 
Democratic candidate. 

Similarly, the AFL central body, 
fearful, one must suppose, that a CIO 
member in the mayor's office would 
favor a CIO public workers union, 
backed Cobo. The suppert for Edwards 
of a substantial block of AFL unions 
went virtually unnoticed in the press, 
while official AFL backing of Cobo 
was mentioned frequently. 


« 


THE PRAYER that the same light- 
ning that elected Truman would strike 
again in Detroit this year was bolstered 
by the enormous amount of hard work 
Democrats, 


done by liberals, and the 


unions. 
Edwards campaigned effectively along 
these lines: 


@ Big industrial, commercial, and 
estate interests want to run Detroit 
for their own benefit. rather than for 
the great majority of the people. 

@® Thev chose Cobo as their instru- 
ment because they are desirous of 
shifting part of their tax bill over to 
the small businessmen and home- 
owners, and of securing substantial 
increases in utility bills for indi- 
vidual consumers. 

@ Big real estate interests refuse 
to allow the city to accept public 
housing funds available from the 
federal government, and prefer to 
have slums cleared at city expense 
and then turned over to private inter- 
ests to develop for high rent housing. 


* k * 


SOME LESSONS must be quite obvi- 





ous at this point. Chief among the 
is the old one that the class interes 
of big business take precedence oy 
all other considerations. 

Edwards had always had consider. 
able conservative support in his Dast 
campaigns for councilman. This sup- 
port evaporated when his bid for th 
mayoralty seemed likely to succeed, 


It should also be obvious that pa. 
tional issues, of a partisan nature, are 
closely related to city government 
problems, and that party politics js 
natural and proper in a municipal 
election. 

The Edwards campaign drew sharpe, 
than ever the lines between old-ling 
Democrats and the liberals led by Goy 
G. Mennen Williams and State Chair. 
man Hicks Griffiths. 

This sharp division means that next 
year there will be a knockdown drag. 
ut battle for control of the party. The 
liberals are hoping to complete the 
victory they won last year, and t 
drive the old-line and Dixiecrat crowd 
out of the party altogether. 

Two liberal Democrats were elected 
to the nine-man council, including 
Mary Beck, the first woman ever to b 
elected to a city office in Detroit, an 
Edward Connor. 

The rest of the councilmen are usuall 
found on the conservative side. 1 
nelude Billy Rogeil, erstwhile fair-to- 


middling Tiger shortstop, whose ir- 





competence lost him his seat in 194i 
and former Mayor Edward Jeffries, t 
whom Edwards deferred in 1947 when 
1e might have won the election, but 
vho supported Cobo this year when th 
hips were down. 


In the short-range the defeat of Ed- 
vards leaves liberals and labor licking 
ores and wounds that will not hed 
for many a day. But in the long run 
it seems likely that the beginning 
partisan politics in Detroit is a trend 
that newspaper virulence cannot head 
off. 

The day may yet come when Detroit 
will have responsible municipal gov 
ernment, and when its elections will 
relatively free from whispered appeals 
to prejudice. 
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ANTED: 


By CARTER DENNISON 


O THOSE WHO HAD HOPED that the CIO would perform a complete 
surgical operation at the Cleveland convention—to cut out what 
Philip Murray called “the cancerous growth of communism,’—the 
action of the delegates at the final session seemed rather anti-climactic. 
The so-called rightwing, which by an overwhelming majority had expelled 


two of the Communist-led unions, 
Equipment Workers, referred to the ex- 
ecutive board the task of completing 
the operation. It was decided to deal 
with the mis-named leftists by “due 
process of law,” that is, to follow demo- 
cratic procedures in ridding the CIO of 
the remaining ten Communist-domi- 
nated unions. This procedure will also 
give the CIO time to take legal action 
to seize union halls and treasuries and 
to win those rank-and-filers who have 
been deceived by their Communist 
le aders. 


IN COMING WEEKS there will be 
a hard-fought battle in the courts, in 
local headquarters and in the plants 
The legal battle will be over possession 
of the assets of the twelve Communist 
unions and the right to represent thei: 
members in collective bargaining. The 
ideological battle will hinge upon refu- 
tation by the CIO of the Communist 
charge that the rights of the minority 
have been suppressed, and an expose 
of the CP’s effort to use labor for po- 
litical purposes alien to its interests. 

That a split is brewing within Stalin- 
ist ranks is evident from the fact that 
the two Communist-dominated unions 
which walked out of the CIO conven- 
tion (and were thereupon expelled) 
while ten others remained to fight were 
sharply criticized by the Daily Worker's 
labor editor for deserting their “Com- 
munist duty.” Stating that those wh« 

ed in the CIO are bitter over the 

fusal of the others to bear their sha 

I think that 

ive attended and take: 
i last opportunity to t 
now running the CIO 
( nunists are facing a dilem: 
eat majority of the 600,00 

the -+twelve unions the. 

e not Communists, nor even 

in Amer- 

ica as in other nations, what was termed 


le, he writ 


fellow-travelers. In addition, 
at the convention “incipient Titoism” 
is developing. Party members as well 
as the non-Comunist rank-and-file are 
In rebellion, according to James Carey, 
CIO secretary-treasurer, against control 
of their unions by a foreign power. They 
do not relish taking orders from Mos- 
cow, especially when these orders are 
against their own interests. The CIO 
is encouraging these insurrections. By 
the time the expulsions are completed, 
the number of workers who will follow 
their Communist leaders into the ex- 
pected new federation affiliated to the 
WFTU will be drastically reduced. CIO 
leaders estimate that of the 600,000 
Members now under CP control, at least 
half will come back into the CIO. 
we + me 

WHATEVER the final figure, it seems 
certain that over 90 per cent of CIO’s 
6,000,000 members will remain loyal to 
the principles of free democratic trade 
unionism as represented by the CIO 
Majority. Those who go along with the 
Communists will be concentrated into 
three major unions—the old United 
Electrical Workers, the Longshoremen’s 
Union headed by Harry Bridges, and 
the Fur and Leather Workers. All the 
other nine are tiny and in secondary 
industries. The electrical workers and 
the longshoremen are the only ones in 
* Position to sabotage the CIO and the 
United States foreign policy. 

At a post-convention organizational 
Meeting, Allan Haywood, CIO director 
of organization, told his large staff to 
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the United Electrical and the Farm 








PHILIP MURRAY 
A Cancer Checked 


give every possible aid to members of 
the party-ruled unions who are tired 
of irresponsible leadership. They will 
be encouraged to secede and will be 
given local charters and begin organi- 
zational drives with CIO aid. By or- 
ganizing the unorganized, the CIO pre- 
dicts that by its next convention it will 
have 7,000,000 members, thus more than 
compensating for losses due to the Com- 
munist split. 

Walter Reuther, young, dynamic and 
radical leader of the automobile work- 
ers, who repudiated communism afte1 
working in Russia’s Gorki automobile 
plant in the early 1930’s and has been 
fighting it ever since, made it clear at 
the convention that in ousting the Com- 


munists the CIO is not turning toward 


the “right.” He criticized use of the 
terms “leftwing’ and “rightwing” a 
confusing. He commented drily that th« 
CIO is “right” only in the sense that it 


s correct, and added, 

“This is a victory of democraiic, 
honest, decent trade unionism over 
the reactionary ideology of totali- 
tarianism. In wiping out the Krem- 
lin addicts, the CIO is not becoming 
more conservative. On the contrary, 
we are now free to devote our en- 
ergies, not to an internicine struggle, 
but to the realization of our militant 
program for betterment of the living 
standards of American workers and 
ever greater social security.” 

t t af 

ONE ASPECT of the labor civil war 
against those termed “Kremlin stooges” 
by Joseph Curran, National Maritime 
Union leader, is that it was sparked by 
the non-Communist left led by Walter 
Reuther. This group has fought the 
Communists ever since the CIO came 
into existence in 1935. It includes left- 
of-center liberals as well as Socialists, 
ex-Socialists and ex-Communists and 
others who are American radicals, 
though most of them reject orthodox 
Marxism. This fact is regarded as a 
guarantee that expulsion of the Com- 
munists will not be followed by purge 


“of any other minority group. No ap- 


prehension was expressed by any of 
this radical minority that their rights 
might be endangered. The non-Commu- 
nist left will remain free to criticize 
their leaders and to organize an opposi- 
tion. 

For example, many of this radical 
group advocate organizing a third 
party more or less on the model of 
the British Labor party. They do not 
approve the policy of supporting lib- 
eral candidates of the two major 
parties. The new party they favor 


would include such existing organi- 
zations as the Socialist party, the 
Social Democratic Federation, Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action, the Lib- 
eral party of New York State, and 
similar groups throughout the coun- 
try which are somewhat to the left of 
the Democrats’ Fair Deal program. 
This anti-Communist left in the CIO 
will continue to agitate freely for 
such a farmer-labor-radical party, 
though they admit it would be pre- 
mature now. 

It is interesting that this left group, 
unlike its counterpart in the British 
Labor party, is less patient and tolerant 
of Communists and more antagonistic to 
Soviet Russia than are Murray and 
other more conservative liberals in the 
CIO. They would have preferred a 
drastic surgical operation at the con- 
vention, arguing that it is unnecessary 
to put the pro-Comunists on trial, that 
they have already proved themselves 
to be servants of a foreign power. But 
the executive board majority voted to 
give the pro-Communists every legal, 
constitutional opportunity to defend 
themselves, or to reform, before re- 
sorting to expulsion. 

THE DECISION of the convention 
majority, by a vote of about 600 to 50, 
to put*an end to the attempt of the 
Communists to use the CIO for partisan 
political purposes alien to the interests 
of Americans, parallels similar action 
in almost all other democratic coun- 
tries. Since the withdrawal of the free 
trade unions of fifteen countries from 
the WFTU— including even little Fin- 
land, on the border of the U. S. S. R.— 
the labor movement everywhere has 
been driven to the conclusion that ef- 
forts to get along with Communists for 





7,000,000 CiO Members by Next Fall 


the sake of unity are doomed to disaster. 
The most recent example, apart from 
the CIO, is the action of the Australian 
Council of Trade Unions in September 
in voting to break with the extreme 
“left” in their own country, as well as 
to withdraw from the WFTU. This was 
precipitated by the political strikes 
which threatened to paralyze Australia 
last summer, particularly the coal 
miners’ strike. This was called, the 
anti-Communists charged, in an effort to 
discredit the Australian Labor Govern- 
ment and to destroy its arbitration ma- 
chinery. Before this disastrous strike 
was called, they stated, prospects for a 
favorable settlement were excellent. 
It is reported that the Australian 
Communists, like their American com- 
rades plan a separate trade union center 
affiliated with the WFTU. This seems to 
be emerging as the Cominform line for 
the world. But evidently the line now 
calls for remaining inside the main 
body of labor as long as possible, while 
building up a Communist apparatus in 
preparation for the inevitable split. The 
basic Communist strategy seems to be 
identical in all democratic countries, 
although immediate tactics may vary. 
The coming conference, later this 
month, of the WFTU in Peiping, China, 
will doubtless clarify this crucial ques- 
tion. But meantime, as both AFL and 
CIO ieaders have commented, the Com- 
munists, by their own _ intransigent 
loyalty to Soviet Russia and general 
truculent behavior, are steadily isolat- 
ing themselves from the legitimate 
labor movement, as the new Interna- 
tional Trade Union Congress meeting in 
London on November 28th will dem- 


onstrate. 
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GERMANY, 1949: 





Morgenthau to McCloy 


By NORBERT MUHLEN 
New Leader Roving Corresepondent 
(Third of a series) 


GROUP OF very 


Germans wert 


bewildered 
tanding before 
an election poster which showed 
a giant military boot, symbolizing the 
U. S. Occupation Army, crushing the 
prostrate body of a helpless German; 
three little men, marked as the leaders 
of West Germany’s big three political 
parties, were licking the boot’s heel 
The German onlookers were little im 
pressed by this picture of American 
military oppression, or by the word: 
underneath: “For Unity, Freedom, In 
dependence, Vote Communist.” What 
flabbergasted them as the barely vi 
ible small line printed at the botton 
of the poster Pub! d under license 
of Americar 
formation Cor 
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ruel oppre 
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self. If it 
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po te; 
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the 

zone, tl 

fluou 
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which Milita 
muddle it 

was organi 
which it 

flict with the 
since happened, h 


ernment of contradiction 


THE WHOLESOME st 


Marshall Plan had been iperimposed 


on the uin rt the uinous Morgenthau 
Plan; th 7 of Berlin where re 
ance to ) * a been h 


close cr ratio ) veen 


and 
On 


sent are C I actior i I Occupa- 


tion. ! rern d es} ally the 


prog 
the 

tvran 

which the 

them. Furthermore many 
consider the Occupation army 
protect 1 
they neo-N: 


consider America, their protector, as 
their friend. 

“Men are more ready to repay an 
injury than a benefit, because gratitude 
is a burden and revenge a pleasure,” 
remarked that Roman specialist in mili- 
tary government for Germany, Tacitus, 
as quoted by a more recent theoretician 
of military government, Macchiavelli 
This still holds true today. The injuries 
which Military Government brought to 
the Germans outweigh today in their 
minds the benefits they have been deriv- 
ing from it. Perhaps the benefits were 
greater, as history may state, if it is 
fairer than contemporary American 
chroniclers and critics who excitedly ac- 
cuse the U. S. Military Government ot 
having wasted the fruits of victory by 
either “coddling the Germans” or “com- 
against them 
But many of the injuries—as Injuriou 


nitting inhuman crimes” 


COMMISSIONER McCLOY 
“A New Period Starts” 


the long run to America to Ger 

lans—can be overcome by new policie 

now that a new governmental structure 
has been erected in Germany 


THE FOUR-YEAR PERIOD 

Germany's unconditional surrer 

ny’s conditional 
Milita 
cont 


nen 


and Ge 

ncomplete agendi 

! sing from small to 

each of 1e! I mful to the 

osition in Germany and remova 
with profit to the American cause 
ve to include most of the fol- 
iter 

1. Dangerous Misunderstandings in 
Human Relations. When the Premier ot 
West German land and a leading 
tatesman of Bonn, who is also a de- 


iged Cath 


vout, middle ] anted me 
athe 


\ e tha e Americans, be 


Was 


until I discovered that an American 
college professor, bound on a private 
study of personality types among Euro- 
pean political leaders, had visited them 
with an elaborate questionnaire. Equip- 
ped with a routine recommendation 
from the Military Government, he in- 
terviewed the man who was just back 
to accept his Premier’s job, without 
explaining to him the scientific intent 
of his study, the private character of 
his questions, or the nature of a “ques- 
tionnaire” which, while little known in 
Europe, has since denazification ac- 
quired a special and official meaning 
for Germans. 

A second, more consequential case 
of this sort happened when the aged 
Socialist Paul lLoebe, as opening 
speaker of the Bonn Parliament, com- 
memorated the former Reichstag de- 
puties killed in their anti-Nazi fight, 
and the delegates rose, while the High 
Commissioner remained seated. A few 


minutes later the same speaker comme- 


morated the “war dead of all nations,” 
time the High Commissione: 

he German delegates. The 

ned an American affront 

Nazi movement in 

ifficient preparation 

n the ar f protocol. Harmful misun 
derstandings like these could be re 
duced if Americans took personal and 
relations between Occupation 


als and Germans more seriously 


2. Dangerous Weakening of the 
Economy. While it is well-known that 
Germans object to the dismantling of 
ndustries vitally needed for peacetime 
production, employment and European 
ecovery (these objections sometime 
being called “neo-Nationalism” abroad), 
t is little known that by dismantling 
America has transferred German in- 
dustry to the Soviet power orbit. Ac- 
cording to Military Government statis- 
tics in my possession, more than half 
of the German “reparation shipments 
from the U.S. Zone,” from June 1946 
to June 1949, went to countries behind 
the Iron Curtain. More than 108 mil- 
lion RM worth of German factories 
were sent to the Soviet Union and its 
satellites, while the United States re- 
ceived a measly 2.7 millions, and the 
United Kingdom, 9 millions. America 
has to strain its own economy in order 
to meet the Soviet Union in the race 
for armed preparedness, while it ships 
German productive assets essential fon 
Western Europe to the East. It is almost 

onical that these tndustries were dis- 
mantled as potential war industries: 
while in Germany they could unde: 

rican control be converted to peace 


GENERALS CLAY AND SCOKOLOVSKY 
‘, »« Conquerors, Not Liberators .. .”’ 


‘ 


time use, NO such conversion is likely 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

While the U.S. exhorts Germans 
resist Moscow, their sources of livelj. 
hood were sent to Moscow and its sat, 
lites; some suspect that fellow-traveling 
“Morgenthau boys” bear the respons. 
bility for this. 

While it appears that since the lates 
Paris meeting of the Foreign Ministe; 
the contradictory American policy ¢ 
dismantling with her one hand, and r. 
constructing with her other hand, js 
being changed. now in Germany, it hi 
been shown before that high-level 
cisions of Washington can subtly ip 
sabotaged by fellow-traveling hold. 
overs of Morgenthau times. To strength. 
en German economy, the High Con. 
missioner must be assisted by low anj 
middle-level men who are not djs. 
tracted from their job by their 
thies for Moscow, or their hatre 
Germans. 

3. Dangerous Refugees From the East, 
The Germans are puzzled by and pr 
sentful about the fact that the Amer. 
ican Occupation keeps aloof from t 
problem created by the influx of eight 
to nine million refugees from Soviet. 
dominated countries. Most come from 
the East German territorie 
by Poland and Czechosloval 
belong to the German ethnic 
expelled by Hungary, Yugo 
Rumania; and a third group fled 
the Soviet East Zone of Germany 
three groups, whether refugee 
pellees, came as a result of 
which the U. S. approved, 
were not kept according t 
The fate 
of these people is therefore partly a 
problem, most Gernw 
think: especially since they 


by the Iron Curtain countrié 
American 


expelled in a “humane way,” 
ica requested, but in a very 
way. 

Dumped among 40 million people 
who themselves ave hard up, unacknow 
edged and uncared-for by the Int 
tional Refugee Orgenization, th 
of people cannot be cared f 
man public or private 
which simply lack the me: 
into unemployment, hatred, 
radicalism, they constitute a dang 
open wound for all of Western 
many. The “I-dont-care” attitude 
Occupation aut 
the concern of American religious ane 


horities (in contrast 1 


labor relief groups) seems to Germansé 
gross injustice as well as is 
policy. 

4. Dangerous Busybodyism. Amé 
indifferenc to a human plgnt 
(Continued on Page Fifteen 
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would like a country of small and 

moderate-sized business, with com- 
jtition to keep prices down, and free- 
dom of enterprise so that any Amer- 
jan could go into a business with a 
kir chance of success. Actually, in great 
wess of its economy, that has not been 
tue for more than a generation; but 
tstill remains the Jeffersonian dream. 
But, on the other hand, the American 
tems to want an almost unlimited 
amount of goods of standard quality, at 
te lowest obtainable price, capable 
tibeing bought anywhere, and every- 
where, at any time. He wants to be able 
foget his standard brand of cigarettes 
many street corner, to be able to get 
¢moderate priced car at any time and 
ft spare parts for it anywhere. He 
vants to be able to buy gasoline of 
Yandard quality every five miles; to 
wy a standard quality ice-chest for his 
use With a serviceman handy; to see 
ts favorite moving picture star at a 
eighborhood theatre once a week, and 
% on. 


Grou Like « coun the United States 


But everyone of these desires means 
tg business in some form or another. 
Americans want a million Ford cars 
‘year at a moderate price, the tech- 
teal people tell us, they must neces- 
wily also want a huge Ford or General 
Motors plant, flanked by a still huger 
“ganisation for servicing and repair 
bets. If he wants a million tons of stecl 
‘year at a moderate price, he wants 
Messarily big steel plants capable of 
Wming them out at a relatively low 
mice, If he wants chain store service— 
g business as against the old corner 
ty store—then he wants a chain 
, too. Whatever his dreams of the 
“st, when it buying, the 
American seems to want a product and 








comes to 


* service which can only be supplied 
}ahuge unit. 

He may want an era of small busi- 
“8 with one patt of his brain; but 
the had to choose between an era 
small business in moderate price 
# manufacture which will cost him 
"0 more for his car, he would 
uiher have the big business—and 
= cheaper product. 

“Says the technician, once you talk 
’ #, and limiting size, once you be- 
“complaining about concentration of 


Duct, p 
ustry, against on irre- 
ble fact. You must not limit size, o1 


= , 
concentration, or limit the ability 


you are up 
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. *t capital, below an efficiency point. 
Umit of size must be the size at 
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which you get the maximum efficient 
production and service and the lowest 
cost. 

Then ask the technician whether he 
can tell you what that size point is in 
any given industry. Some technicians 
may claim to answer that; but of the 
many to who I have talked most give 
a single answer: 

“We do not know. We do not know 
anything. We know that there is an 
‘optimum,’ or most efficient size, in 
an automobile plant or a steel plant, 
or an electrical equipment plant, and 
we can make a respectable guess as 
to what that size is. But that is 
engineering and not business. Fre- 
quently the most efficient producing 
plant is not the most efficient from 
the point of view of business: it may 
not be big enough to accumulate its 
own capital and because it has to 
go, hat in hand, to the locai in- 
vestment bankers, it may have to 
spend more on getting its working 
capital than it can save on plant pro- 
duction. Maybe the most efficient size 
of plant technically is still not: big 
enough to buy raw material advan- 
tageously: ten such plants located 
around the country and working to- 
gether may be able to buy copper or 
raw sugar or steel br what not at a 
cheaper price than any one of the ten 
could do alone. In that case, your 
‘optimum’ size would be based, not 
rferely on the optimum size of the 
factory, but on some concentration of 
ten or fifteen factories under a single 
owner, and so on.” 

“Finally,” says the technician, “if I 








a 
=! 


were able to.tell you now, that is, to- 
the optimum size of a_ business 
unit, taking everything into account, it 
right change six months from now 
when somebody invents a new machine 
or brings out a new technical process. 
Farticularly in the last ten years pro- 
duction methods have been revolution- 
ized in almost every line. Or. perhaps 
a change in freight rates or transpor- 
tation, or some such thing, will make a 
different concentration logical. Busi- 
ness, in general, and especially in the 
United States, does not stand still, The 
biggest concentration in the silk in- 
dustry has been virtually washed out 
oy nylon in the past five years! and for 
all we know, nylon may be replaced by 
somethnig quite different tive 
irom today.” 

“Do you dare,” says the technician, 
‘to try to set an arbitrary limit on size 
end concentration when you don’t 
know the optimum points now and, .if 
vou did, the engineers, investors and 


day, 


years 


scientists would make them obsolete in 
2 very short time?” 

With all this, businessmen, especially 
the corporate manager, immediately 
ugree. They are right in agreeing. 

BUT AT THIS POINT you and I 
venture a “Sup- 
pose, when a particular degree of con- 
centration is reached in any industry, 
instead of trying to break up, we push 
the concentrated unit into a new classi- 
fication.” 

We say, “Yes, we have long agreed 
that you do not have competitive small 
scale industry in electric untilities and 


suggestion. We say, 
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ADOLF A. BERLE, JR., has been a 
recognized authority on the subject of 
business concentration since 1933, when 
he and Gardiner Means published the 
classic study, The Modern Corporation 
and Private Property. 
fessor of economics at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Mr. Berle also served for almost 
a decade as Assistant Secretary of State 
in the Rooseveli Administration. Since 
he left that post in 1946, he has become 
Chairman of the Liberal Party of New 
York State. 
testimony before the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives, 
which held hearings recently on the 
problem of 
lation. 
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A former pro- 


This article is based on 
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revising anti-trust legis- 
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Anl-Trastd Action 


idilyoads, and “telephones, and so forth, 
Small scale industry does not give the 
service. We accept concentration—even 
monopoly—in fields. But once 
you have it, we say that the industry 
is affected with a ‘public interest? and 
subject to regulation in that interest. 
That has been the American way of 
dealing with these situations. 


these 


“Are you prepared to recognize that 
when concentration gets to the point 
which has been reached in many of the 
“reat industries, such as steel, elec-. 
trical supply, chemicals, motor cars 
and so on, that the same considerations 
apply to these huge and necessary 
units as those which apply to electrie 
Jight companies, the railroads and the 
iclephone? If, in fact, the American 
public wants and apparently needs the 
services in many lines of great concen- 
trated units, can you not permit the 


j’ederal Trade Commission, or some 
equally well set-up body, after due 
hearing and finding to declare that 


nature of 
public utilities and that the public has 
un interest in their prices, their profits, 
their methods of business, their capital 
expansion, and so on? If the situation 
is reasonably satisfactory, and moving 
along—if there is competition in the 
field sufficient to keep prices moderate, 
and if there is entry for a small group 
‘which can manufacture and sell with 
caual efficiency—, then your regulation 
need be no more than keeping abreast 
of the facts. 


these concerns are in the 


“But if, in point of fact, the concen- 
‘rate, or more often the four or five 
concentrates in the field, keep produc- 
tion Jow or there is a shortage, keep 
beyond accumulate 
capital not for the purposes of the busi- 


prices up reason, 
ness service they render but merely to 
mle up money for another dive into a 
different field, then something can and 
should be about it. 
least way of dealing with that 
matter. In my judgment, it would be 
preferable to the European 
been to have the State take 


done This is at 


one 


method, 


which | 


over, own and operate these concen- 
irates, thereby creating an out-and-out 
cialize d State.” 


IN TAKING A FRESH LOOK at the 
laws, I 
be made of certain principles. If agree- 


antitrust examination 


sugee st 


ment can be had on them, the precise 
neasures are more easily arrived at. 
(1) There is a top limit of magni- 


(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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Heard on the Left 


EARLY THIS FALL. a call came to Dr. Albert Einstein's office 
in Princeton from the Indian embassy saying that Prime Minister 
Nehru when he came to America would like to visit Einstein. The 
savant’s secretary, Helene Ducas, was away and his daughter, 
Margot, took the call and said her father would be delighted to meet 
with Nehru. She was asked whether the “7th” would be all right. 
to which she assented. When Einstein's secretary returned and was 
told about the date, she asked “the 7th of what—October or Novem- 
ber?” and she got a little overwrought saying that, of course, a call 
would have to be made to the Indian Embassy to straighten out which 
month. At which point, Einstein, who had been listening quietly to 
the excited colloquy between daughter and secretary, said: 

“Oktober, November, es ist doch ganz egal. Wenn er kommt, 
ist er da.” 


Canada’s Parliament is about to pass a law to outlaw “crime 
comics,” similar to our “comic” books in the U.S. The measure was 
originally introduced by a Conservative member, but the Liberal 
government has made the measure its own. 


Pressure by Roy Reuther may soon lift the review ban on the 

Irving Howe-B. J. Widdick book in tne UAW Auto Worker. 
p 

We’re wrong on the Neurotica item. The Luce people are not 
getting into it, although Noel Busch, personally, will interest himself 
in the affairs of the magazine. Mary Wickware, Partisan Review 
business manager, will be ranking adviser to the editor, Jay Landsman, 
now a Connecticut resident. 


A group of newspapermen at the Cleveland CIO convention two 
weeks ago were waiting around for the news of the Bethlehem Steel 
settlement. In the group were Mel Pitzele, Business Week labor 
editor: Dan Bell of Fortune, Murray Kempton and Max Lerner of 
the N.Y. Post Home News, Bob Bendiner of the Nation, and standing 
side by side in the little group were Vic Riesel and George Morris. 
the Daily Worker’s labor hatchet-man. Someone said: 

“Say. Vic, standing next to Morris the way you are, if it gets 
around, will cost you five papers.” 

To which Riesel, syndicated labor columnist, retorted: 

“My losing five papers won't be as bad as Morris's losing his one.” 


IRWIN ROSS, author of Strategy for Liberals, spent an hour at 
a recent party denouncing the magazine Quick. His sang froid didn’t 
leave him when he was introduced to one of his most interested 
auditors—the editor of Quick 


There’s an important one-man show at the Peridot Gallery, 
9 East 12th Street, of the oils and water-colors of Weldon Kees. The 
Whip enjoyed it. 

The Collier’s plugger ad on Brig. Gen. Frank Howley’s series was 
bad strategy. It had a huge banner-line across a full page in many 
“Russians Are Colossal Liars, Swindlers!” That’s 
stupid and so obviously stupid that a smart guy like Collier’s Editor 
Louis Ruppel ought to know better. 


papers reading 


Sam Baron, Canadian director of the CIO Textile Workers Union, 
has been awarded $3,000 by a Toronto court following a libel suit 
against Val Bjarnason, one of the top officials of the rive! and CP- 
dominated AFL Textile Workers. The Canadian pro-Stalinist started 
to appeal Baron’s victory but changed his mind and abandoned the 
appeal. 


One of the most important and little-noticed DP arrivals in recent 
months was that of the ranking Russian petroleum geologist, Pro- 
fessor Smirnoff of Leningrad Institute. 


The Nebraska Bar Association has enjoined the American Arbi- 
tration Association from continuing in business on the grounds that 
AAA is practicing law 


Local 686, UAW-CIO has made a deal with a weekly tabloid, the 
Wilson, N.Y. Star, whereby the paper becomes the official publication 
of the local’s 3.000 members. Each issue is to carry several pages 
about Local 686 and labor news generally. 


3ertram Wolfe, a favorite of ours, is at Stanford U. working on 
the second volume of his trilogy about the Russian Revolution. 

CUTTING-OFF-THE-NOSE DEPT.: U.S. airlines rejected an offer 
by our government some time ago to underwrite the costly develop- 
ment of a jet plane for commercial use because they didn’t want “gov- 
ernment interference” in airline managements. Today, U.S. lines are 
scared stiff at certain prospect that the British will in a year or so have 


a commercial jet liner ready for action at 450 m.p.h. compared to our 


piddling 300 m.p.h. 
The Whip. 








Anglo-Americ 


By EDWARD L. BERNAYS 


HE RECENT ANGLO-AMERICAN con- 
"| in Washington, a step toward 

greater cooperation between the’ two 
democracies, highlighted the crisis in their re- 
lations and the profound need for improving 
them basically and immediately. 

Genuine mutual understanding and coopera- 
tion between Great Britain and the United 
States is vitally necessary for both countries, 
for the safeguarding of democracy and for world 
peace. Yet at no time in the past thirty-five 
vears have the peoples of the two countries 
seemed further apart. 

This apparent rift is the talk of two conti- 
nents. I read it in the newspapers, heard it 
talking with many people this summer when I 
was in London. I hear it again now that I am 
back in New York. 

There are those who are delighted by our 
differences and do all they can to aggravate 
them. And there are those who anxiously look 
for quick and easy solutions—an economic union 
of Britain and the United States, or jumping 
over Hawaii and Alaska to add Britain as the 
19th state of our Union. 

The fantastic fact at this moment is that the 
peoples of the two countries are emphasizing 
their areas of disagreecment rather than their 
areas of agreement. We emphasize that Britain 
has a Labor Government, an historic fact with 
which we can come fo terms; and forget that 
it is a democracy like ours, an historic fact 
which it would be fatal to ignore. 


MINOR DIFFERENCES are traditional in 
Anglo-American relations. They are nothing to 
worry about. What is serious is any sustained, 
deliberate campaign—from whatever source and 
for whatever purpose—to promote a deep cleav- 
age between the two nations. 

During World War II, we seemed to be mov- 
ing toward one world, based on the wartime 
alliance of the anti-fascist powers. Instead, we 
got two worlds: the world of democracy and the 
world of communism. 

It would be disastrous if mankind were now 
divided into three worlds, with the United 
States and Britain representing opposing forces. 

The grave crisis in Anglo-American relations 
can be solved only on the basis of a mutual 
understanding between the peoples of the two 
countries. And this understanding can be rooted 
in the common belief of both countries in their 
common past, present and future. The crisis can 
be solved because America and Britain have 
the same fundamental culture pattern goals. 

Because we are both democracies, the solution 
depends on an enlightened public opinion on 
both sides of the Atlantic which knows all the 
facts in the situation and makes its decisions 
on the basis of the facts. Abraham Lincoln said: 
“With public opinion on its side, everythirig 
succeeds; with public opinion against it, nothing 
succeeds.” In England’s and America’s joint 
defense of democracy, public knowledge and 
understanding of the facts is our first line of 
defense. 


THE FIRST FACT we must master and alter 
is that there is a great deal of misunderstanding 
in America about Britain, and a great deal of 
misunderstanding in Britain about America. 
Britain has much to learn about the world of 
mass production and mass communication on 
which her future depends. And we have much 
to learn about the material, political, social and 
psychological damage which two world wars 
have inflicted on Europe. 

There has been a great deal of talk about the 
“dollar crisis.” But do the peoples of America 
and Britain really understand each other’s eco- 
nomic problems? 

When I was in England, I found to my surprise 
that by and large the British people are com- 
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HEN EDWARD L. BERNAYS, regarded as Amer- 
W ica’s outstanding counsel on public relations, was in 
England this summer, studying the British Govern- 
ment’s public relations policies and techniques, he wrote an 
article for the important London weekly Leader proposing 
anew method for attaining better Anglo-American relations. 
This article was hailed by Lord Halifax, former British 
ambassador to the United States, as placing “all those who 
wish well to the cause of Anglo-American understanding 
under a debt of gratitude. 
praised by Sir Will Lawther, President of the National 
Union of Mineworkers; F. O. Darvall, Director General of 
the English-Speaking Union; and R. J. Cruikshank, Editor 
of the London News Chronicle. 
In the article on this page, written exclusively for The 
New Leader, Mr. Bernays discusses the current crisis in 
Anglo-American relations, and outlines a plan for resolv- 


EDWARD L. BERNAYS WAS one of the founders of 
yp ag the profession of public relations and has been called by 
gazine “YMblicist No. 1.” He has had a long, diversified practice in partnership 
: fF ublic relations counsel to governments, corpora- 
ide org Newspapers, magazines and individuals since 1919. He has been 
S represented the United States Government on various com- 


Cooperation 


This means that Anglo-American relations 
can be all they ought to be if we, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, make some effort to educate 
the peoples of the United States and Great 
Britain about each other. It means that some 
method must be found to bring the realities 
of the situation home to that public opinion 
without which nothing can succeed. 

For this engineering of consent we need more 
than handouts, mimeograph machines or sup- 
plying information to newspapers and radio 
stations. Information may not only be mis- 
understood; it may even be misinterpreted. 
Any activity in the interests of better Anglo- 
American relations should be part of a broad 
integrated program covering effective research, 
strategy, themes, organization, planning, tactics 
and timing. Call this propaganda if you wish; 
it will accomplish the end we all want. If we 
are to survive, we must understand each other. 


AS A FIRST STEP in this direction the two 
countries might well form a Joint Board for 
Mutual Understanding. They already have a 
joint military staff, working on problems of 
joint defense. But military preparations are 
useless unless they are fully backed by the 
peoples of both democracies. The road to sur- 
vival can be built on a common morale based 
on mutual understanding. 

The Anglo-American Joint Board for Mutual 
Understanding can be either an official body 
established by the governments of the United 
States and Great Britain. Or it can be a body 
of private citizens of both countries—leading 
educators, scientists, writers, industrialists, 
trade union leaders, public relations counsel, 
and so on. 

While I was still in England, I proposed the 
formation of a Joint Board for Mutual Under- 
standing in an article in the September 10 issue 
of the Leader, a London weekly. I was gratified 
to read in the magazine a week later comments 
on my article by men as diverse in their views 
as Lord Halifax and Sir Will Lawther. They 
shared my feeling that Anglo-American rela- 
tions must and can be improved by the type of 
effort I have indicated. Now, back in America, 
I find that many outstanding men and women 
feel the same way. 

This is encouraging. It shows the will for 
better Anglo-American relations is there. It 
now remains to educate the publics on both 
sides of the Atlantic in that direction so con- 
tinuously and effectively that the desire for 
mutual understanding and cooperation in the 
interests of democracy will become a major 
creative factor in contemporary history. 
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Freedoms Discipline 


By HARRY D. GIDEONSE 





. . . an 

Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, our guest columnist this week, is 
President of Brooklyn College and a Contributing Editor of 
The New Leader. 
\ J 


G ie educatior OF CHURCH AND STATE does not mean that pub- 





lic education is neutral about the moral basis of a free society. 

The law forbids sectarian instruction, but the primary function 
of the public school is to strengthen the quality* of citizenship in a 
free society. Public education is not neutral when liberty is at stake. 
Since liberty is itself dependent on the vigor and vitality of the moral 
faith of free men and women, it follows that public education is 
vitally interested in the growth and depth of the shared values of 
free society. 

Freedom is not the absence of discipline but it calls for disci- 
pline by internal constraint in contrast 
with the external police control of totali- 
taianism. When you throw a man in the 
water, his freedom does not express it- 
self by merely splashing around. He can 
be free in the water only because he 
has learned to swin, that is to say, only 
because he subjects himself to a form of 
discipline, and a blend of self-suppres- 
sion and self-assertion. The discipline of 
free men is not submission of one per- 
son’s will to that of another, but it is 
anchored in a strategy of learning to 
balance the tensions within yourself. The 
ideas of freedom, self-control and bal- 
ance are inextricably interwoven. 

Liberty is like health—we take it for granted as long as we enjoy 
it. We value it when there is a threat we might lose it. But we enjoy 
it only if we live in liberty, as in health, in a way that is compatible 
with their preservation. There are principles of hygiene that must 
be observed if health is to be preserved, and there is a similar disci- 
pline of freedom. Freedom is not just “doing as you please,” but rests 
on the cultivation of practicable purpose, and is rooted in awareness 
of this purpose in the light of the nature of man himself. The more 
powerful the instruments which a growing mastery of nature makes 
available to man, the more urgent the need for a true knowledge 
of the nature of the man who is to use the instruments. The so-called 
“advanced ideas” about evil being due to material circumstances, low 
standards of living, and the backward state of the technical arts, fly 
in the face of the experience of a generation with the highest stand- 
ards of material living in the history of man, which is now anxiously 
asking whether human life itself may not cease to exist within another 
decade or so. The problem is clearly not the control of nature or the 
control of material circumstances. It is the contro] of man. 








TOTALITARIANISM IS ONE ANSWER to the demand for such 
control. In studying the problems to which it has given rise—and 
of which it is itself merely an expression—there is nothing more 
stale than the views of the “moderns” of yesterday who, in rebellion 
against the discipline of religious and humanist tradition which they 
have never understood, militantly attack the unmanned trenches of 
a deserted battlefield of a war that lives only in the history books. 
There is a sharper cutting edge to the insights of the Old Testament 
prophets or of Shakespeare, not to speak of Plato and Aristotle, than 
there is in the empty echoes of nineteenth century materialist 
secularism such as that of Harold Laski, who, in the face of the 
bankruptcy of everything he has taught for a lifetime, can still pro- 
claim that “we must begin with the assumption that the sole method 
open toymankind by which he can improve his lot is an increasing 
mastery of nature.” 

Even the developments in atomic energy have not yet taught 
Mr. Laski that to call for increasing mastery of nature in the absence 
of increasing moral restraint is, in fact, to intensify the pressure 
making for totalitarian political control. Our Founding Fathers 
showed that they understood this when they established a new con- 
stitution that reflected their full awareness of the political tempta- 
tions to which man is susceptible. A realistic view of the nature of 
man is the basis of all the great common insights of the Old as well 
as the New Testament. It is reflected in all our great religious and 
humanist literature. Shakespeare knew it when he let one of his 
characters say that “appetite, a universal wolf, [when] doubly sec- 
onded with will and power, must make perforce a universal prey, and 
last eat up himself.” The remedy is not—as Mr. Laski says—‘more 
will and power” but—as his generation is learning in blood and sweat 
—it lies in a controlled “appetite.” The kingdom of this world can only 
flourish and grow strong so long as it sets its sights by standards that 
do not come from laboratories, dictators, or even democratic majorities. 


MODERN POLITICS ALL OVER THE WORLD is still blinded 
by the light of dead stars. We talk about the “right” and “left” of 
(Continued on Page Fourteen) 











By BORIS |. NICOLAEVSKY 


MONG the writers of the first, 

A vrei ’ period of the Bolshe 
vik revolution in R la, one of 

the most prominent place tion 
ably belongs to I. S. Babel His Red 
Cavalry truly galloped across the plain 


of both Ru 


unque 


and pasture ian and West 


ern literature. Translated, into almost 
all the major languag his book « 
tablished for Babel the firm reputation 
of an acute observer and a great and 
subtle artist. Today, aft the lapse f 
many yea there little oubt t! 
Zabel’s Red Cavalry still remains the 
finest piece of fiction written duri 
the entire civil war period 


But even then, in the relatively free 


days of the NEP. it becam« clear that 
Babel's great succe among the read 
ing public was hardly in accord with 


the political appraisal of his book by 
communist ideologists. There was mucl 
talk at the time when Marshal Semyon 
Budenny attacked Babel, accu 


ing him of an attempt to 


rudely 


undermine 


the military-political legend that wa 
already growing up around the First 
Cavalry. The way it was written, thi 


literary sally by the brave Commande: 
could only provoke smiles, but in 
formed people knew that behind Bu 
denny stood Stalin, had been 
closely connected with the Red Cavalry 
in the past. And Stalin, even in 1925-26, 
was not a man to be smiled at. 

Stalin was distinctly displeased with 
Babel’s book, and from his point of 
view he was right: while every one of 
Babel’s stories was permeated with the 
heroic romanticism of the gjvil war 
epoch, Babel never failed to weave 
humanist motifs into this romanticism. 
And the entire content of Stalin’s po- 
litical activity may be reduced to his 
efforts to extirpate humanist elements 
both from life and from ideology. 

It was therefore quite natural that 
Babel be even then 
closest surveillance, both as a writer 
and as a man. This could hardly help 
Babel’s literary career, for apparent) 
he was never one of those writers who 
produce much and easily 
lance caused many of hi 


who 


placed under 


The surveil 
works to be 


suppressed before they saw the light 
of day. From time to time the press 
even carried notices reporting that 
some new work of Babel’s was sub 


jected to “annihilating 
meeting of “literary brethren” in the 
Union of Soviet Writers. 
work seldom reached the 


criticism” at a 


The criticized 

reader. Found 

to be “out of harmony with the epoch,” 

it remained in the author's 
~ > 

THE NUMBER of Babel’s published 

works after Red Cavalry is quite small, 


briefcase. 


but Babel himself was not touched. 
Even in the grim days of “Yes 
hovshchina,” when many people who 
had close personal ties with Babel 
were arrested, he himself was spared 
His turn came not under Yezhov, but 
under Beri: 


Lavrenti Beria bégan his career a 


NKVD chief with an attempt to play 
mut a new version of the “dictatorship 
over the heart.’ Yezhov wa not 
simply moved un the Lubianka; 
he wi made inte 1 scapegoat and 
charged wit pe nal responsibility 
for the enti: policy hat went unde 
the dreaded 1 ? rf Yezhovshchina 
He himself was arrested and not o 
wecused of perpetrating “wreckin 

rests and executions of totally innocent 
people, but wa lso made the victi 
of rame-up: the thoritic 


pinnea 





Boris I. Nicolaevsky, co-author of 
“Forced Labor in Soviet Russia” and 
“Karl Marx: Man and Fighter,” has 
written for This eek and other pub- 


lications. 
_ — 


— | 











on him plot of his own against the 
Politburo and against Stalin personally. 
It was a neat repetition of an old trick 
recommended centuri o by Machia 
velli on the example of Rimiro d’Orco, 
Governor of Romagna. D’Orco we 
‘iven unlimited powers by Cesare 
Borgia to carry out a bloody purge of 
the province. -After his job was done, 
he himself was executed whi le Borgia 
umed a pose of indignation and 
blamed all the past atrocitie ely 
on the bloodthirsty ex-minister. Thi 


as repeated almost literal 





cept that Yezhov’s body w not e> 
hibited the publi juan’ th a 
bloody dagger beside it. The psycho 
logical effect, however, was the same 
as in the ixteenth century, which 


Machiavelli described as follows: ““Thi 
both satisfied the 
the people, and instilled in 
them awe and 


(Borgia) 


evolting spectacle 
hatred of 


respect for the Prince” 


WHEN BERIA BECAME the lord of 


the Lubianka soon after the removal 


of Yezhov, he was instructed to 
reate an impression, if not of full 
pring,” of at least a thaw. Of course, 
no one could revive those who had 


been shot, and no one wished to revive 
them. But the cases of those who still 
survived were reviewed, 
were freed. 


and many 

All this, however, was only one side 
of Beria’s assignment. The “thaw” was 
only whitewash. In essence, Beria was 
to strengthen the police terror, raising 
it to a new level, much higher than 
that which had prevailed before. One 
of the important components of this 
operation was the tightening of the 
reins with regard to literature. 

It was felt that “Yasha Agranov,” 
who headed the NKVD “Litcontrol 
Section” prior to 1937, was himself con- 
taminated with dangerous ideas and 
“ave incorrect reports of the moods of 
the writers, “covering-up” and mini- 
mizing the antagonistic attitudes of 
of them. Relatively few of the 
literary elite had been thrown into the 
meatchopper of Yezhov’s- purge. Stalin 
places a high value on literary talent 
and considers it 


many 


before de 
stroying a writer, to try to tame him. 


necessary, 






On the occasion of the 150th 
anniversary of the great Russian 
writer, Alexander Pushkin, the Mos- 
cow magazine, Slaryane (No. 7, 1949), 
writes: 

“If Pushkin were alive, he would 
be against the Atlantic Pact.” 

” * nd 
Ina critique of the Stberian news- 
paper, Zabaikalski Rabochi, Pravda 
(September 19, 1949) wnwittingly 
gives & favorite device of 
Soviet 


vay a 
journalism: 

A pl caph carries the ca 

A photograph carries the cap- 
! 


tion, ‘A sick girl is brought to Chita 


for an emergency operation. But, it 
= turns out, tl picture was merely 
= taged’—the scene being set up at 
= vhe 


In addition to its perennial croco- 
dile tears about the misery of the 
American worker, Moscow has now 
opened a double-barreled campaign 
“on behalf” of the American farmer. 
Among a variety of articles on the 
“increasing poverty” of the toiling 
farmers, one stands out in particu- 
lar. Entitled “The Tragedy of the 
American Farmer,” it was reprinted 
in “Bolshevik,” “Problems of Eco- 
nomics,” “Soviet Agriculture,” and 


PUVA LALA AANA LET 








STH LL ULL 


Accordingly, in 1939-1940, Beria him- 


lf undertook the job of checking on 
t litera elite. For this purpose he 
e the acquaintance of all the major 
iters and criti found time to see 
them and talk to them, loved to take 
them to the theatre, especially to pre- 
mieres, and to engage them in “heart- 
to-heart” chats on vital and sensitive 
topics. His aim, moreovey, was not to 
catch them in sharp criticism of some 
portant representative of the gov 

! nt Sucl individual criticisn 
treated lenientl) and even en 
raged. Th important thing was to 
ound out the underlying moods of'each 
given writer, to determine whether he 
vas one of those who could inwardly 


iccept the regime, whether he could be 


induced to join the ranks of those 
willing to serve it in one way or an 
othe: It was precisely this that 
Beria was trying to ascertain in con 
ducting his frank chats in an entirely 


personal tone and under conditions that 


disposed to confidence 


BABEL WAS one of first to be 


ibjected to this type of examination. 


tre 


He was the recipient of especially fre- 
quent invitations to the theatre; Beria 
usually sent a car to pick him up. And 
it was to him that Beria addressed the 
greatest number of questions, glancing 
up at him over his glasses with his 
“caressing eyes of an_ affectionate 
We do not have the details of 
these conversations, but their result is 
known: in the autumn of 1940 Babel 
was arrested, approximately at the 
same time as the poet Mandelstam. 
The investigation was brief. The ver- 
dict was apparently prepared before- 


cobra.” 


hand. The sentence was not severe: 
three years in a concentration camp. 


It was said in Moscow literary circles 
at the time that Babel had: not been 
charged with any specific offenses or 
even statements; he was merely de- 
clared to be “temperamentally at vatri- 


ance” with the regime. 
The camp he was sent to was an 
easy one-—nearby and with a mild 


regime. It was situated near Rybinsk 
connected with small con- 
struction project. People from literary- 
artistic quite 


and some 


circles were frequently 


other publications. American agri- 
culture is skown to be threatened 
by the “polarization” of the farmers 
into a “colossal army of bankrupt 
farmers, half-starving and ragged, 
on the one hand, and the huge 
monopolistic and capitalist farms, on 
the other.” Since the war, the article 
states, “the process of pauperization 
of the toiling farmers in the United 
States has been intensified.” 


* 


In an article on the sad fate of 
American womanhood, the Soviet 
literary monthly, Oktyabr (No. 7, 
1949), iakes to task Ferdinand Lund- 
berg and Marynia Farnham for their 
recent book, "Modern Woman—the 
Lost Sex”’: 

“Lundberg and Farnham carry out 
the social order of their masters, the 
Wall Street magnates | who also or- 
dered him to write “Imperial Hearst? 
—A.D.'|, by grossly and shamelessly 
slandcring the women’s democratic 
movement, attributing it to ‘envy’ 
of man’s superiority. This abasement 
of woman in capitalist countries 
corresponds entirely to her lack of 
political rights. ... Depravity and 
prostitution are inseparable com- 
panions of bourgeois marriage.” 
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The Fate of I. S. Babel 
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The Moscow Ticker 


‘offical Soviet Problems of History 


ent to this camp, lly { l 


fenses. The vw 


usua 


vell-known Ut 





instance, was at one t nterned 
there. Conditions of life in th camp 
were relatively fair, despite hich 
broke out soon afterwards. T work 
was not difficult. Babel was treated 
decently, and was appointed « r of 
the camp newspaper soon after hig ar. 
rival. This work he shi an 
other important Soviet writ N 
who w also an inmate 34! the 

at the time 
l’s t of pi t ed 
tir Ol ith 
were taken from the camp at ond 
of 1943. From. that moment, all <ofor- 
mation concerning Babel becomes ex- 


tremely vague. Olesha’s whereabouts 


soon became known: he lived ir Ry- 
binsk in one of the hotels, under the 
surveillance of the local NKVD At 
the beginning of 1944, he i ven 
granted the opportunity to publish an 
article in the Literary Gazette, which 
is regarded as a sign of reinstatement 


to the rights of membership in the 


Union of Soviet Writers. It is true that 
his rehabilitation never went beyond 
the publication of this article, and 
very little is known about his subse- 


quent fate. 

But as for Babel, onlv one thing is 
known: he was taken from Ryodinsk 
directly to Moscow, but there all traces 
of him stop. Every inguiry in the 
various government offices has met 
with one reply—whereabouts unknown. 

At first it was hoped that Babel ‘had 
been transferred to some other camp, 
with an extension of- sentence. But 
three years passed, then five—and still 
there has been no authentic news of 
him. Lately an insistent rumor began 
to crop up here and there—the source 
of it unknown—that new charges were 
trumped up against Babel, and that he 
was executed as far back as 194%. It 
is, of course, impossible toe verify this 


rumor. However, today, nine years 
after his arrest and almost six years 


after he was taken from Rybinsk, there 


are more than sufficient grounds for 
suspecting the worst. Hard as it ts to 
accept, we have little choice but to 
conclude that this great and talented 


writer is no longer alive. 


Attention, William Z. Foster! The 
(No. 4, 1949) attacks a set of new 
Polish history textbooks because it 
fails to unmask the “bourgeois” and 
“opportunist” view that “the transi- 
tion to socialism can be effected by 
means of gaining control of the legis- 
lature”. Wanna join in the denun- 
ciation, Bill? 
“+ e ~ 

Early ihis year, a Soviet publishing 
house in the Altai region published 
a story entitled “Kolkhoz Spring” by 
a local writer, A. Bazdyrev.- Evi- 
dently a simpleton, the auther chose 
to describe things as he saw them— 
and promptly attracted the ire of 
Moscow. Pravda (Sepiember 19, 1949 
quotes such items as proof of the 
author’s un-Bolshevik approach: 

“Serenko was elected chairman of 
the collective farm so unanimously : 
that no elections were necesséry.” 

A peasant speaking of the “social- 
ized” tractor: “That's not a machine 
— it's a musical coffin. It’s old enough 
to be my father, and they wani me 
to plough the land with it... .” 

Pravda concludes the scathing re- 
view with an attack against the 
Barnaul publishing house tha? dared 
wast paper on such “garbage.” 


































nuit —-Allan Dane 
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RSS Is Not 
Terrorist, Says 
(Correspondent 


From N. M. JOSHI 

N MY ARTICLE on civil liberties 
| in India in The New Leader (Octo- 

per 15), in the last paragraph but 
one you added after “RSS” the words, 
“Hindu Terrorist Organization.” These 
words were not in my original copy 
and you apparently included them to 
explain to your readers what RSS is. 
I would not call the RSS a “terrorist 
organization,” although there are peo- 
ple in this country who call it fascist. 
There is not a single case tried in an 
Indian court where any such charge 
has been proved. The Indian Govern- 
ment declared the RSS illegal for a 
year or so, but the ban is now removed. 
Not only that, but recently the 
Working Committee of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress has announced its de- 
cision to make members of the RSS 
eligible for membership in the Con- 
sress. Mr. Patel, the Deputy Prime 
Minister, ! 
asked membe 
Congress 
Please let me make it quite clea 
inization is a purely Hindu 
one, which ¢ 
Hindu community. I,.as a_ secular- 
minded man, have no sympathy with 
the RSS. But I think we have to b 
just to an organization although we 
ight not agree with its 
and policy 

Bombay, India 





several times publicly 
; of the RSS to join the 


that the o 





lis for strengthening th 
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Some Praise 


From WALDEMAR GURIAN 


Editor, The Review of Politic: 


lam READING The New Leader with 
great interest and regard it indispensi- 
ble for any study of world communism. 
I find it has much information which 
snot obtainable elsewhere. Of cours? 
that does not mean that I agree with 
each article, but I think that the articles 
ih which I do not agree are very 
stimulating 


From LIPOVEC VINKO 


As A CONNOISSEUR of the situa- 
ton in Yugoslavia and especially of the 
wishes and hopes of the Yugoslav 
peoples, I can only congratulate you in 
printing such 


ditsa’s “Tits 


articles, as Bogdan Ra 

Ally or Co-Belligerant.” 
In rec years, I have talked to 
ore than 2¢ 


200 Yugoslavs, who escaped 








‘ittslavia and they all narrated th 
ame st e situation is bad beyond 
every respect The 
te Tito and Tito’s communists 

Stalin and Stalinists. Every 

*xpects salvation from the West 

aid there! the Yugoslav peopl 


1d how the US can sup 
thout any guaranty fo. 
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Cur While the US could with 
§ policy attain‘some temporal suc- 
“8, at the end such a_ policy 
somed to failure, as was the case with 
“sevelt’s policy of collaboration with 
Viets, 
From KEITH McGARY 

Depart tay} 

“tment of Philosophy, University 


of Wisconsin 


Ler ME EXTEND my warmest con- 
*aulations on the De wey Supplement 
‘thought it 





as most excellent 





Mbute to a 
movement. M 


a. « 
"8S 2 flay 





great man and a great 
re than anything else, it 
pirit, which wi 


in what Dewey 
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Dear Editor: 


The New Leader welcomes comment from its readers, regardless of point of 
¢iew. This is your department —let’s hear from you. Far space reasons, 
however, please limit your letters to 250 words or less. 








wo Praise Raditsa Article 


a fine 


Trade Union Education 
Has a Long Way to Go 


° From DAVID HEAPS 
Educational Director, Upholsterers International Union 
NQUESTIONABLY. as the authors state in “Labor Goes To School,” 
there is a general trend forward in labor education. Support and 
encouragement, in increasing measure, have been given to trade 


union educational programs. 


This general trend, however, may encourage 4 deceptive optimism in 
regard to labor education activities. A more realistic appraisal would claim 


that, although labor education is re- 
ceiving an encouraging impetus in 
growth, there is still opportunity for 
considerable constructive self-criticism 
and improvement. 

The Summer Institutes described in 
“Labor Goes To School” are merely 
one facet of trade union educational 
programs. Other techniques must be 
developed and implemented more ex- 
tensively if education within the labor 
movement is to be fruitfully carried on 
throughout the year. This round-the- 
calendar activity, however, can become 
a reality only if the principle of trade 
union education receives even greate: 
acceptance than at present by top level 
trade union leaders. 

The vast majority of natiofal unions 
still do not have educational programs 
of any sort: to them labor education 
has not yet outgrown its dubious posi 
tion of being somewhat a_ stepchild 
within the trade union movement. 
Among those trade unions with edu- 
cational programs, many of them are 
confined to a sort of borderline activity 
which has little intrinsic value. A few 
unions, all too few, are doing a really 
splendid job. 

Probably this unbalanced set of con- 
ditions is the logical development of 
events at this date. Only now has the 
long and thankless fight which pioneers 
in the field have waged for so many 
years begun at last to show positive 
results. Yet the simple fact remains 
that trade union education is just 


From HINKO LOBE 


I neap in The New Leader of Oc- 
tober 1 the article “Tito: Ally or Co- 
3elligerent,” by Bogdan Raditsa. I was 
very glad to hear a prudent voice con- 
cerning the situation in Yugoslavia 
and the policy of USA towards it. I 
highly esteem Dorothy Thompson as 
well as Zifko Topalovio, but I can’t 
agree with them for the same yeasons 
Mr. Raditsa set forth in his article. 

I should like to point out that in the 
same month Tito got the loan and moral 
assistance from the US, he shot in 


« 


Ljubljana, Slovenia, Jugoslavia, the 


people, who during the war sacrificed 
everything for the western democracies 
Their names are Gorecan, Finc, Ause: 
All three were in Dachau during the 
war and were imprisoned after the war 
by Tito and now condemned to death, 
“because in the prison they got con- 
nections with the western capitalists,” 
as the Tito’s state prosecutor asserted. 

Giving aid to Tito means the US is 
selling out the Yugoslav Gorecans, 
Fincs and-Ausers (they are 15 millions) 
for 13 Tito men. 

Somebody may object: You don’t 
understand the real US policy. My an- 
swer: I don’t, can’t. I can howevei 
grasp the meaning of the last sentencs 
of Mr. 

“At the very least, Tito, before being 
helped, should be forced to accept the 
Yalta decisions.” 


taditsa’s article: 





barely beginning to move on its own 
momentum. Let us be frank about the 
fact that too few labor leaders have 
given sufficient interest and encourage- 
ment to labor educational programs. 
However, a greater appreciation of 
what can be accomplished is being 
evinced by a growing number of top 
union officials. Today, such factors as 
conclusive participation in political ac- 
tion, increasing responsibility of unions 
at the local level, and the need to 
levelop trade union solidarity, may all 
‘ombine to develop functional trade 
union education on a sustaining and 
expanding basis. It now remains to be 
seen whether verbal recognition of the 
concept of labor education within the 
trade union movement will receive the 
concrete material support it needs. 


Oswald Villard 


Mourned as 
Great Democrat 


From MARTIN M. FERBER 


Every LIBERAL will join Dr. Bohn 
in his appraisal of the public career of 
Oswald Garrison Villard. But German 
Americans have a particular reason 
to think of Dr. Bohn’s statement “it is 
seldom that death leaves so vast a 
vacuum as it left at his passing.” They 
have surely lost with Mr. Villard’s dis- 
appearance from the American scene 
their best spokesman. 

Their loss is the more serious be- 
cause this great liberal was the last of 
a succession of men who stood actively 
for justice and decency among the 
Germans both in this country and in 
their native land. Henry Villard stood 
against race prejudice and for democ- 
racy wherever German was spoken— 
as did the hero of all Germans, Carl 
Schurz. Oswald Garrison Villard kept 
up this campaign to the day of his 
death. 

Somehow this work must be carried 
on. How about teaching candidates for 
citizenship about the great Germans 
who have stood up for democracy and 
against discrimination of any kind? 
How about special activities by the 
Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation? 
And, finally, why not presentation of 
the cause of democracy from this angle 
by the Voice of America? 
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The Yalta Conference 


ROOSEVELT AND THE RUSSIANS. By Edward R. Stettinius. Edited by 
Walter Johnson. Doubleday. 367 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by FELIX WITTMER 
oy HIS BOOK offers ample evidence that Stalin and Molotov, at the 


Yalta Conference, were determined to obtain ten main objectives: 


1) Weaken Germany through dis- 
memberment so thoroughly that she 
could never be turned into a bulwark 
against Communism. 

2) Have the West agree to the most 
crushing amount of German repa 
rations possible. 

3) Push Poland much farther west 
than seemed reasonable to Churchill 
and Roosevelt. 

4) Replace basically the Polish 
Government-in-Exile by the Soviet 
sponsored so-called Lublin govern 
ment. 

5) Obtain spheres of influence in 
the Balkans. 

6) Prevent setting up of definite 
machinery for free elections in the 
East European countries. 

7) Postpone participation in the 
war with Japan to the last moment, 
but make certain to get into the 
fracas. 

8) Act as if the Soviet Union needed 
to be coaxed into Far Eastern mili 
tary operations and, through such 
deception, strike a bargain 

9) Make efficiency of future Uniied 
Nations organization, as an instru 
ment to prevent war, illusory. 


10) Put every bit of western con 


cessions down in clear terms, but 
leav any point of disagreemen 
vague and wide open. 

} 

r ' 

| ‘ I 
he t nei ‘ Yet. M t 
niu to the d ht and ¢ last 
rati ! ol the P tl ) nd 
Pravda boy assure u q 6 that 
the Soviet Union made more conce 


ions to the United States and Great 
Britain than were made to the Soviet 
Union by eith the United States o 
Great Britain.” Let us look at the fact 
nd data, as conceded by the forme: 
Secretary of State himself 


¥ 


POINT ONE: We readily agreed with 
the Russians on German Zones for we 
did not dare cdopt the long Soviet 

iew of the final conflict between pro 
etarian Communist world revolution 

nd the 
apitalist-bourgeois-ete 


parliamentarian-imperialist- 
nations We 
v~anned from our mind even the shadow 
f the thought that the total weakening 
f Germany might turn out to be a poll 

tical triumph of Stalinoid world re 

olution. 

POINT TWO: No matter how hard 
ve tried to convince the Russian nego- 
tiators that reparations perpetuate 
haotic conditions, we agreed to have 
the sum of twenty billions dollars fo: 
German reparations mentioned in the 
suposedly secret) Protocol, “as a basis 
or discussion.” 


POINT THREE: Without the consent 


f the Polish Government in London, 





f ‘ 
Felix Wittmer is teaching at Mont- 

clair (N. J.) Teachers College. 
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we agreed to the « ion of eastern Po 
land to Russia. Our hope that we might 
t least save the city of Lwow for Pe 
land lrust ted. Since the Ri ) 
inted Poland’s wester: yntie fu 
nearer to Berlin thar eemed vod tt 
t is ce le that “the final de 
limitation of the estern ftronti ot 
Poland hould thereafter await the 


Peace Conference 


POINT FOUR: When Russia would 
not even listen to any discussion about 
recognizing the 
Polish Government-in-Exile a the 
basi of Poland future 
we capitulated. All talk about chang- 


widely representative 
government, 


ing the term “enlargement” of the Lub- 
lin government into “reorganization” 
is so much piffle. Ingenuously, Mr. Stet- 
tinius explains, “As a result of this 
military situation, it was not a question 


of what Great Britain and the United 


States would permit Russia to do in 

Poland, but what the two countri 

could persuade the Soviet Union to 

e} ¢ (y ‘) Ir t} vd Y the 
( t ¢ ( pl ( 


ntl t That afte 1 lew t 

re t { t! ( unist ri et 
police ou ame would be lost not 
nentioned in the ex-Secrcta bool 


The author does admit that President 
Roosevelt acted “without consulting the 
State Department.” (P. 12.) 
Throughout the book it becomes 
manifest that in intricate matters, often 
misnamed “purely military,” President 
Roosevelt, either alone, or through 
Harry Hopkins, negotiated directly with 
Stalin, without informing the State De 
Secretary Stettinius 
The author urbanely calls that the 
faulty liaison between the White 
House and the Department of State.” 


POINT SIX: While earlier drafts of 


the paragraphs on Poland emphasize 


partment, 1. @., 


the “responsibility” of our western 
ministers in regard to free elections, 
the final draft of the Protocol is suffi- 
ciently watered down merely to refer 
to “Ambassadors by whose reports the 
respective Governments will be kept 
informed about the situation in Po- 
land.” Whatever was “worked out” 
concerning Yugoslavia was clothed in 
the form of a recommendation only. 
POINTS SEVEN AND EIGHT: It has 
apparently never entered the mind of 
Mr. Stettinius that in the light of 2,200 
vears of Chinese history, the basic re- 
alities of Leninism-Stalinism, and the 
most elementary information on ideo- 
logical warfare, we should have done 
everything in our power to prevent the 
Soviet Union from participating in the 
war against Japan. From every bit of 
evidence, the author is still today un- 


acquainted with these primary matters. 
Thus, he tells us that “President Roose- 
velt and the War Department had as- 
signed Hariman the task of discover- 
ing (sic!) what was necessary to bring 
Russia into the Far Eastern war.” 
Although in more than two thousand 
vears of history China again and again 


\ 


as conquered by those who possessed 
themselves of the northern provinces 
of the nation, we gave the Soviet Union 
a hold en Port Arthur and the Man- 
churian Railroads, and threw in thc 
trategically important Kurile Islands 
x good measure. Although any Fai 


I 
Eastern expert who is not politically 
color-blind could know as early as 1927 
that the Chinese Communist leaders 
were trained, financed, and controlled 
by Moscow, we opened the door to 
world revolution. 

It is of course true, as we know from 
Henry L. McGeorze 
Bundy (On Active Service in Peace and 


Stimson and 


War) that our military authorities, even 
as late as July, 1945, urged Russian 
military cooperation against Japan. 
However, to subordinate long-term po- 
litical requirements to military oper- 
ations indicates absence of statesman- 
ship. There is no evidence that anyone 
in the State Department warned our 
President against the coming Far East- 
ern disaste1 Mi Roosevelt listened to 
t! general Harry 

voice: Mi 


Hopkins, and his 
Stettinius practiced 
POINT NINE: To have the United 


Nat 


i 1 » ftundament § 
I ig tially, the t »p 
’ ‘ n ‘ or i ’ Lit 
nections, the blatant expression of 
tl cleavage between the Communist 
ld and ours. No attempt was made 
on either side to bring about enforce- 


able guarantees of peace. The United 
Nations organization was outlined as a 
facade, just as Mr. Stettinius served 
as a facade for the President. 

POINT TEN: Whenever the Russian 
negotiators could not have their way, 
Molotov, according to the author, 
“could not go any further.” Thus, Po- 
land’s western frontier was not deter- 


Louisville Lullabv 


MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME. By Elliot Paul. Random House. 438 pp. $8.7 
Reviewed by CONSTANCE HAMMETT 

OUISVILLE, Kentucky, in 1909, serves as a background for this be 

wildering book. Mr. Paul doesn’t stand still for a minute. For ™# 

short space of time he presumably stays in Louisville, he ruls 

through every emotion and plot idea in his repertoire. Jazz has beg? 


(the passages about jazz are the most 
exciting in the book), a number of mar- 
riages, drinking parties, and a Shriner’s 
Convention have taken place. Most of 
the people of the city have confided 
their life stories in most intimate de- 
tail to the author, who is about 20 at 
the time. 

As if that weren’t enough, we have 
bordellos, and delightful ones at that. 
Mr. Paul’s girls are beautiful, open- 
hearted, willing, healthy and not a bit 
mercenary. There are no pimps, gang- 
sters, or con-men. 
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mined. Everyone of our wishes regan. Pa 
ing Iran was shelved. Vital matters cop. dea 
cerning Yugoslavia, Italy, Bulgaria, ang ¥™ 
Austria were left to “future consider. 
ation.” I 

What did we gain in what Mr, Ste. Lie 
tinius euphemistically named a “con.§j fre 
promise”? Was it really such a gregf cal 
concession on the part of the Sovie§ cut 
Union to permit France a seat on the Lif 
Allied Control Commission of Ger.f PO 
many? Was it any political victory of Lu 
ours to have only three instead of six. 4 & 


teen Soviet Russian republics repre- 1S 
sented in the General Assembly? Haff 
not primary security already been lot ¥€ 


through the establishment of the vetoff 2 
power? 

Yet, Mr. Stettinius goes on recordf en 
agreeing with his superior that “the 10 
Soviet Union had decided to take its§ S®! 
place in the United Nations family a 
a good citizen.” (Reporting to Getuliof 
Vargas, p. 307.) Like the equally well § 
meaning and personally pleasant non-§ ~ 
expert James F. Byrnes he put his trust ™ 
in unity through compromise. He might ~ 
have done well to recall (or leam 
about) Plekhanov who once said that 
“Lenin desires unity as a man desires}; 
unity with a piece of bread: he swal- 
lows it.” Stalin does not admit a single 
instance where he would deviate from 4 
the gospel truth of Lenin strategy andj 4 


tactics V 
In the humble opinion of this P 
Vi only the Appen Re \ re 
( R i 
1 t contains the othe I 
bl] tT 4 ul Yy a 
( I ¢ 
p ) s 300 pages ¢ p 
official ce iption ¢ tt 
and 30 pages of faulty, i , nalveg ¥ 


and incredible apologia. 

Carefully, the author has avoide 
any probing of the preponderant ang! 
basal issues. He has regaled us witha 
pageant of externals, such as the cus 
tom-built elevator of the “Sacred Cow 
Stalin’s “large black Packard limov- 
sine,” Churchill’s “freshly-lit eight-inc § | 
cigar,” ada Russian dinner consisting § | 


Mr. Paul implies that his hearty 
ers, drinkers, and womanizers act from 
some sort of superior judgment, Pe 
haps even a unique sensibility. They" 
all so good-natured and morally super? 
Their could aml 
shock a few Baptists. 

My Old Kentucky Home is colorfu 


unconventionality 


enough to have been written with 
soup ladle loaded with thick paint. Its 
ren draw 4 






an old story and doesn’t ev 









laugh. 
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just”) which once appeared in the 
pages of the New Yorker is that as 
dean of the “kinda’ cute” school of 
writing, Mr. Liebling is immune from 
the Ross touch. 

space to Mr. 
because so 


I devote this’ much 
Liebling’s writing style 
frequently his points are blunted be- 
cause of his determination to be “kinda’ 
cute.” yawningly casual. Actually, Mr. 
Liebling is not at all the jolly, roly- 
poly fellow he appears to be, say, at 
Luchow’s on a Sunday night drinking 
aglass of a favorite Liebfraumilch. He 
is a serious fellow who on weekdays 
loves to cash in on an old American 
weakness—nobody loves the American 
newspapers. 

paper is 
take 


Mistrust of our morning 
endemic among Americans. We 
for granted that all newspapers lie but 
some lie more than others. My objec- 
tion to Mr. Liebling’s researches is that 
he is not opposed to all 
lying but some lying. Mr. 
Liebling seemingly is unaware that 
there are lies and that these is the Big 
Lie, the Total Lie. 


they prove 
only to 


eo « 


IN AN EARLIER WORK of Mr. 
Liebling’s, called “The Wayward Press- 
man,” published last year, hundreds of 
devoted to describing and 
documenting American press derelic- 
tions. Appended was a reading list. 
When one notes that the 
recommended In Fact for 
regular reading and described this 
thing “as a fine little gadfly, represent- 
ing an enormous effort for one man 
and his wife,’ and then referred to 
George Seldes, pleasantly, by his first 
1¢, all one can say charitably is 
that The Wayward Pressman is way- 
ward, indeed. 


pages were 


Wayward 
Pressman 


who has read In Fact, fol- 
lowed its varying interpretations which 
unvaryingly followed the current Com- 


Anyone 


us withag “unist Party dictum, should know 
thee that to cite this pitchman for Stalin 
a ,— 4 an authority on a democratic press 
red Cow; @ and to recommend In Fact as proper 
rd limou-@ reading on this subject is like sending 
eight-inc § your son to Jenny the Factory Girl to 
consisting learn the facts of life. 
ve toasts 


pp. $3.7 
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For if it is heinous to Liebling that 
publishers should lie during a presi- 
dential election, it should be equally 
ieinous to him that there are editors 
who live and accept The Total Lie. 
If it is offensive that there are pub- 
ishers who suppress truth in America, 

should be equally offensive to 
Liebling that there is a publisher who 
distorts truth about the Soviet Union. 
And just so you don’t think that 
liebling’s line on Seldes has changed 
*tween books, he kinda’ cutely de- 
tribes In Fact in his present book 
_B° “George Seldes’ waspish little 
Weekly . |.” 
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WELL, LET’S EXAMINE another 
Liebling feuilleton, entitled “We Adopt 
te Party Line,” meaning that the 
Slate Department, in granting a visa 
‘0 L’'Humanite’s correspondent to cover 
"Ne UN Assembly session in 1947, 










eKee— 


the Times editorial 


ack bombazine, powdered with book 


placed severe restrictions on his move- 
ments in the United States. This action, 
says Liebling, astonished him because 
“the United States government has 
apparently endorsed, by imitation, the 
most imbecilic feature of Soviet for- 
eign policity.” 

The word “imbecilic,” as Mr. Liebling 
uses it, is an interesting clue to his 
thinking. It’s a trick with words which 
New Yorker non-fiction writers have 
developed as a means of understating 
reactions and seeking to minimize one’s 
relationship to an immediate problem, 
or issue, which is being reported. 
“Imbecilic” is an extreme word which 
no reader will take literally. If taken, 
however, with the hyperbolic overtone 


The Wayward Wayward Pressman 


MINK AND RED HERRING. The Wayward Pressman’s Casebook. By 
' A.J. Liebling. Doubleday & Co. 251 pp. $2.95. 


Reviewed by ARNOLD BEICHMAN 


OME PROSE needs editing. Some prose needs garroting. Mr. Liebling’s 
prose, I’m afraid, needs garroting badly. He is living refutation of 
the allegation that the New Yorker is a well-edited magazine and 
Harold Ross is its prophet. The only way to explain away these luscious, 
‘elly doughnut, metaphor-cumbered sentences (“. . 
writer discarded the judicial robe of bl 


it suggests, it becomes a way of play- 
ing down the broad issue, in this case 
of Soviet foreign policy, and makes 
something kinda’ cute and dopey about 
the whole business of limiting a foreign 
corespondent’s freedom. It thus be- 
comes possible to equate Soviet policy 
with the State Department’s ill-advised 
action, although, of course, Commu- 
nist foreign correspondents in America 
move with as much 
other correspondents. 


freedom as any 


It makes it also possible for Mr. 
Liebling ta point, when necessary, to a 
page in his book and say, “See, I 
criticized the Soviet Union. I called 
a policy of theirs ‘imbecilic.’” But the 
question for Mr. Liebling is not 
whether he thinks Soviet implementa- 
tion of basic policy is “imbecilic,” but 
whether or not he understands that 
this one case is part of the entire pat- 
tern of Soviet policy and whether or 
not those who propagandize that pat- 
tern are to be condemned. 

Mr. Liebling’s thought processes 
have interest because he is a less 
peculiar example of the new version 
of the “united front” liberal, like O. 


John Rogge or Frederick Schumann, 





Dilemma Re-examined 


THE NEGRO IN THE UNITED STATES. 





By E. Franklin Frazier. The 


Macmillan Company. 767 pp. $8.00. 


Reviewed by HENRY LEE MOON 
HEN MYRDAL’S ILLUMINATING and massive report, An Amer- 
ican Dilemma,-was published in 1944, it was generally anticipated 
that there would be no need for another such comprehensive study 


of the Negro in America for at least a generation. 


However, the impact 


of World War II, with the consequent sharpening of the color conflict 
around the globe, created conditions requiring a new analysis and re- 
evaluation of the status of the Negro in American society. 


Perhaps no one on the American 
scene was better prepared to undertake 
this task than E. Franklin Frazier, pro- 
fessor of sociology at Howard Univer- 
sity, author of numerous studies of the 
Negro in the Americas. In this, his 
latest work, The Negro in the United 
States, Dr. Frazier presents the dis- 
tillation of his vast researches to which 
he has devoted practically his entire 
adult life. The result is an enlightening 
summation and a sober appraisal of the 
Negro in American history and society. 
This new volume is at once history 
and sociology. Historically, it traces the 
Negro from his African background, 
through his subjugation and enslave- 
ment, his emancipation and develop- 
ment as a free man. Sociologically, it 
probes into the inner workings of the 
Negro community, analyzes the factors 
and forces which have made it what it 
is today, appraises its institutions and 
standards in relation to prevailing 
American standards, and reviews the 
process of acculturation through which 
the Negro has become as American as 
any other element of our society 
Although Dr. Frazier himself re- 
counts early evidence of race-conscious- 
ess among Negroes in America, he 
contends that “the emergence of the 
Negro as a true racial or cultura! mi- 
nority was not achieved until after 
World War I.... The masses of Negroes 
became race-conscious in the sense that 
they became identified with a group 
with a history and a destiny.” 
Certainly the original African: slaves 
were not race-conscious in the modern 
sense. Their loyalties were to the tribe 
to which they belong. Once the tribal 
traditions and loyalties were dissipated, 
the way was clear for the development 
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of consciousness of race, an awareness 
which must have been stimulated by 
the inferior status of the Negro. The 
voluntary creation of the Negro church 
as early as 1787 is evidence of the 
recognition of common interests. Later, 
long before World War II, came other 
forms of Negro associations, the organi- 
zation of Negro protest, and the de- 
velopment of a Negro press. 

The terminology, “racial minority,” 
may have been introduced from Euro- 
pean sources in the period following 
World War I, but the pre-conditions 
were already there and the awareness 
of identity of group interests had long 
since developed among the Negroes of 
America. This development was _ in- 
escapable with a third of the nation 
boldly placarded with Jim Crow signs. 

The goal of the Negro in America 
today, Dr. Frazier concludes, is in- 
tegration into American society. At- 
tainment of this goal, he asserts, “will 
be determined largely by the reorgani- 
zation of American life in relation to a 
new world organization . .. into which 
the United States must fit if it is to 
survive.” Although achievement of this 
goal is by no means at hand, there are 
increasing indications of a 
trend in that direction. 


growing 


In his evaluation of the factors con- 
tributing to the development of the 
Negro in America and to the attainment 
of his ultimate goal of integration, it 
seems to this reviewer that Dr. Frazier 
gives insufficient attention to the vital 
role of the organized labor movement 
and to the increasing 
the Negro vote. 


significance of 
Certainly, Dr. Frazier 
has not ignored these factors, but in 
view of their importance both in posi- 
tive achievement and in propaganda 
vaiue, this reviewer believes that they 
have been inadequately treated in a 
volume as comprehensive and authori- 
tative as The Negro in the United 
States. 


who can with fine impartiality, on 
occasion, speak harshly of the USSR 
and the United States and somehow 
come out in the full bloom of neutrality 
for Soviet foreign policy and its as- 
sorted Waldorf “peace” meetings. Mr. 
Liebling can be critical of the Soviet 


press yet he can at the same time 
manage to speak palsy-walsy about 
George Seldes. Orwell’s “1984” I be- 


lieve makes some reference to the per- 
fect citizen of Airstrip One who can 
hold simultaneously two contradictory 
beliefs. 


x 


NOW YOU MAY SAY, granted all 
this, but isn’t Liebling doing a good 
job? After all, how about his expose 
of the Mississippi Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, a terrible business which the 
papers muffed completely, and how 
about his job on the metropolitan press 
“Lady In Mink” relief fakery, and the 
other mordant analyses he has done? 

It is true that Liebling has taken 
well-deserved shots at our newspapers. 
At times he has been a good digger. 
But this type of “after all” argument 
is too uncomfortably reminiscent of 
those days when PM was alive. It, too, 
did fine, noble, exciting exposes and it 
prayed mightily for the underdog, but 
it had weird notions of what totali- 
tarianism meant, of what was honest 
reporting on the Soviet Union and 
Soviet foreign policy and it lived un- 
easily by a double standard of morality. 
Mr. Liebling obviously has the same 
problem when he adopts one standard 
for Roy Howard and another for Seldes. 

Actually, Mr. Liebling’s essays are 
light jabs without power or depth. As 
a digger, our Wayward Pressman is 
a strip-miner, because he has no stan- 
dards by which he measures the news- 
paper in America. Once Election Day 
is over, it is a matter of how skillful a 
writer you are to compose an effective 
about the prophetic failure of 
the American newspaper in the 1948 
campaign. I am not asking Mr. Liebling 
to do what the Hutchins Commission 
did but I want to know what his meas- 
uring tools are. One article about news- 
paper venalities in the New Yorker 
every few months is one thing. It’s fun 
reading, maybe, if you don’t mind 
shouting every few paragraphs, “Block 
That Methaphor.” But put a couple of 
dozen of these pieces in one book and 
Mr. Leibling’s limitations as press critic 
become too visible. 


piece 


It is good to have somebody tossing 
barbs at the American press. But the 
job today calls for a lot more than 
barbs. Newspapers have dance critics, 
music, movie, art and dramatic critics, 
real estate editors, dog editors, garden 
editors, all kinds of other critics but 
there are no press critics. I dream of 
that brighter day when I can pick 
up a copy of, say the Times or the 
New York Post and find some equi- 
valent of Brooks Atkinson or Archer 
Winston commenting on what kind of 
performance the other papers have put 
on that day. As I say, this is just a 
dream, nothing but vain fantasy, but 
nevertheless Mr. Liebling doesn’t ap- 
pear in it. 
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James T. Farrell’s 
Famous Paris speech exposing the 
Kremlin's attack on America and the 
intensification of the cold war. 


Truth and Myth About America 


by the author of “Studs Lonigan” 
and 20 other novels. 
A brilliant analysis of the Stalinist inter- 
national smear campaign against Amer- 
ican democracy and the American people. 
This pamphlet is a reasoned statement 
against dictatorship of or over the prole- | 
fariat, affirming instead a democratic 
change for social progress. I 
Send 15¢, which covers postage 
and mailing, to the I 
RAND BOOK STORE i 
| 7 East 15 Street, N. Y. 3 - Limited Edition 









THE BLUE FIELD: PORTRAIT OF AN ENGLISH VILLAGE. By John 
Moore. Whittlesey House. 212 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by LYLA GURSKY 
ESPITE ITS EASY, DISARMING MOOD, The Blue Field is written 
in the best tradition of recent British political fiction. Its pleasant 
rural lightness and simplicity give it the quality of a satire—a satire, 
however, whose force is redoubled because the author has drawn largely 


from what he has actually seen. 
When old William Hart died, on 
the eve of his appearance before a 
long-suffering Agricultural Executive 
Committee, the epitaph his fellow- 


Brenshamites chose was his agele 

boast: “He Was... a Descendant of 
the Poet Shakespeare ow fitting 
that the author of thi mi-documen- 


tary should actually have found a tomb- 
stone with such an inscription while 
should 
have inspired this whimsical tale of an 


strolling one day, and that it 


individualist who symbolized, quite un- 
: 
awares, a V 


ry new and poignant di- 
lemma in his ancient countryside! 


Yet William Hart was defeated—or, 
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rather, spared defeat only by his sudden 
passing—and for “insubordination”: for 
planting his own fields with lovely, 
but societally useless, blue flowers, a 
year after war-time year.... 

William’s story, however, is only a 
unifying, if crucial, theme in this 
Elizabethan village madrigal. The Avon 
winds through Brensham: Stratford 
just over the hill. Its teeple and 
thatched cottages stood as awry in 
Prince Hal’s time. Its argot has crept 
into A Midsummer Night’s Dream. The 
Wars of the Roses are as fresh in its 
lore as the Lancaster bomber that re- 
cently exploded nearby and set those 
thatch roofs afire. 


But most historic, more vital, even, 
in Brensham’s future than in her past 
are the “humours” of her people. Mr. 


An Elizabethan in Labor B 


Moore loves these people. He lives as 
one of them, senses their ways and 
their thoughts, and writes about them 
compassionately, without a touch of 
artifice —in order that other regions, 
especially that London whose _ blue- 
prints provide less and less statistical 
leeway for “humours” may perhaps 
also love and be tolerant of them. 
* +. a 

“HUMOURS” ARE RESILIENT af- 
fairs, though. Mr. Moore realizes this; 
it is the basis for his unworried man- 
ner. He has found that the yokel’s 
storied ‘“‘dullness” is only a pose,’ his 
banality a strong logic that splinters 
the city man’s sophistication. He re- 
calls how a crowd of obnoxious West 
Enders, spreeing in the home of Lord 
Orris, the ousted village aristocrat who 
literally bankrupted himself with kind- 
ness, was pranked and whispered and 
poached right back off the land by a 
happy village collusion. 

He also reminds us of the stiff, over- 
read, Beatrice Webbish wife of the 
Labor M.P., who marched briskly into 
Brensham to catalogue (William Hart, 
she decided immediately, was a simple 
resultant of low I1.Q.) and elevate it, 
and was herself adopted by her pa- 


it * 
tients, softened, fitted with a “humoy 


husband, whose club foot and agile 








—in its double sense! —and made , 


human being of! For that matter, hy , 
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brain had long conspired to turn hip I 
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too serious, too selfless, received a dos 
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of the same vitalizing tonic. Is not th 
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abroad that may translate all they 
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conformity,” “backwardness.” If Samm, § & 
Hunt was “picturesque” or “comically § “2 
archaic” when he obiected to ¢ Wi 
dredging machines: chopping away at § 
his small estate because a tidy-mindeq f SP 
official decided that a river “needeg” J 10 
traightening, did Sammy then becony 
‘dangerously obstinate” for refusip an 
the usual compensation on the ground 
that the estate was his, and he liked § to 
crooked rivers, anyway? Not in th 
novel, certainly; but who can vouch § be 
for what may happen in its sequels? 
The Blue Field is a statement t 
faith, nevertheless. The “humours” § ide 


have maintained England for centuries, § da 








guishable black reaction. 


“to do as you please.” 





Discipline of Freedom 


(Continued from Page Nine) 
Victorian days, although it is plain to the untutored eye that the 
extreme “left” and the extreme “right” have merged into indistin- 


The Communists are still peddling their old bag of divisive tricks, 
trying very hard to promote anti-Americanism, anti-Negroism, anti- 
Semitism, anti-Christianism as well as all the old class struggle 
ideology, but the running tide of postwar politics has found a new 
channel that gives a bleak and shrill sound to their stale echo of 
nineteenth century agitation. Everywhere we sense, in a vague and 
groping way, that the remedies do not lie in purely economic pro- 
grams but that communist as well as fascist totalitarians have been 
able to subvert liberty, irrespective of rising material standards, 
because freedom is only secure in a world of spiritual checks. 


American politicians still think in the framework of a dead 
ideological past when they apply economic yardsticks to every pro- 
gram, or prescribe economic remedies for every problem. In view of 
the toughness of the Old Adam, it is just as silly to predict the early 
extinction of man as it is to assume that the only barrier to the 
perfectibility of man is the absence of a little more technology, or 
of a more varied diet, or of some improved plumbing gadgets. The 
new trends in politics—and they can be found all over the world— 
supply the first healthy reaction against the dominant materialism 
of the Western as well as the Soviet world. 

Education for citizenship in a free society can never be education 
If moral constraint is to be the discipline of 
freedom, the shared values of a free society 
of public as well as of private education. 


the primary concern 
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Anti-Trust Action = | 


(Continued from Page Seven) 
tude beyond which mere size be- 
comes dangerous in and of itself. 

(2) Except in the public utility and 
transportation fields, there is a top 
limit of concentration beyond which 
further concentration is dangerous. 
There should be a top percentage of 
the industry beyond which no one 
corporate group should go. 

(3) Where a high degree of cencen- 
tration is permitted, or is inevitable, 
rules of the road should be laid down 
as in the public utility industry. This 
merely recognizes the responsibility 
which first-rate business executives 
acknowledge now. 

(4) The United States Government 
should not be permitted itself to dis- 
criminate against, or in favor of, any 
business except on cause shown for 
valid reasons. 

None of these principles is ideal. 
But the alternative is to leave the anti- 
trust laws as they are, which, in prac- 
tice is that legislation is made by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
Certainly the antitrust laws as they are 
applied today have little resemblance 
to the antitrust laws as they were ap- 
plied forty years ago—and perhaps 
ought not to have. But it is hardly fair 
to businessmen to keep them guessing 
as to what the Courts will think is 
reasonable trade regulation later on. 

+ ~ 7 

IF SOME SUCH PRINCIPLES were 
agreed on (and I put them forward 
only tentatively), then the Congress 
has various alternatives. 

(1) They can maintain the present 
laws as they now are—leaving the 
Courts to legislate on the subject of 
allowable size, allowable concentration, 
allowable power, and so forth. 

(2) Or they can provide the Federal 
Trade Commission with power to in- 


They are the ultimate bedrock of every § a! 
democratic tradition. We 
_— see 

off 


quire, as circumstances call for, { 
whether the size or degree of concen- 

tration in any industry restrains trade, § — 
prevents competition, or results in un- 
duly high prices, profits and exploita- 
tion. That power might include the 
power to set a top limit to any one eon- 
cern, leaving it open to the Goyer 
ment to call for dissolution if size or 
eoncentration runs beyond these limits. 


(3) Or, after a finding of the Trade 
Commission, it might permit the impo- 
sition of public utility responsiblility 
and regulations on companies which 
elected to go beyond a particular size. 

(4) In any case, the existing measures 
must be continued, and perhaps ampli- 
fied, to assure that if the capital market 
is unable to provide credit and equity 
capital for smaller business, Govern- 
ment banking mechanism if available 
for that purpose. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation has done some 
part of it; a great deal of it was done 
curing the war. B 





(5) Study should be made of meas- 
ures giving some tax advantage to risk 
capital in smaller enterprises so that J - 
large enterprises shall not be ovel- | 
whelmingly proprietors of risk capital | 
through withholding dividends. 

| 
| 


It need hardly be pointed out tha! 
this is a most tentative and preliminary 
approach to a huge subject. The ob- 
jective should be the greatest degree 
of freedom of action for business up 1? §| 
the point at which, ‘through size and § |: 
concentration, it becomes an essential 
part of the State, albeit informally. 
Beyond that size, concentration and 
importance, we have only two alter- 
natives: regulation or socialized ownel- 
ship. The real choice thus remains 
keeping size and concentrtaion within 
pounds, or regulating those units ™ 
which it appears to be inescapable. 

—— 
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| intelligence of the anthropoid ape and the beautiful movie star. The 
travesty of Hamlet has its moments; and there is lively fun when 
“A Street Car Named Desire” and “Death of a Salesman” get mixed 
| with the sweet story of Cinderella. The dances, on the whole, are 
| poorly designed, but so well executed, especially by Pearl Lang, that 
you scarcely mind. Probably, by the time you read this, those 
| sketches have been tightened; then, deservedly, Touch and Go 
| will go. 





|ROXY HOLDS MUSICAL | Theatre starting Friday, Nov. 18. 
| “Oh, You Beautiful Doil,” the} The color and gaiety of Tin 
| 20th Century-Fox technicolor mu- | Pan Alley are re- -created for the 
| sical, and the in-person revue|screen in “Oh, You Beautiful 
headed ‘by Tony Martin remains | Doll,” which portrays the life of 
| for a second week at the Roxy' Fred Fisher. 
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Public Interest 


J pe USED TO BE a time when serious 





people represented economic adjustment as 

a struggle between always-right proletar- 
ians and always-wrong titans of industry, with 
the government pictured as the guardian of the 
privileged classes. When Mark Hanna and An- 
drew Mellon were around, there was a good deal 
of sense to this view. But nowadays, in a fashion 
which can only be described as dialectic, a new 
concept has evolved: the public interest. We 
are beginning to realize that there are no black 
white classes, or 


and infallible,dogmas with 


which to steer the ship of state, and that the 


general welfare supersedes that of any individ- 


ual clas 


Certainly the behavior of John L. Lewis the 
years—and especially in recent weeks 

is not calculated to win friends for labor. Act- 
ing in his own indomitable, capricious manner, 


old Bu brows is about to produce a spectacle 


fron ictionaries can draw comfort 
that l the igh toa pro labor Pre ident 
Harry T an, voking in the 


labo. 


public intere 
» the Taft-Hartley Act Yet thi 
ible. For Mr. Taft 


Was ina himselt 


once admitted Lewi 
the bill he and M Hartley framed could neve 


have passed even the 80th Congre 


Private Suicide 


On the other side of the ledger, the third in- 


crease in passenger fares granted Eastern rail- 


roads since the war may prove suicidal to the 
‘hairman Charles D. Mahaffie 


of the Interstate Commerce Commission pointed 


carriers. For, as 


out, “vacant seats rather than inadequate fares 
are the prime cause of passenger deficits.” Three 
years of increases in Eastern passenger fares 
now add up to 44 per cent, thus pushing the 
Pullman rate above that for air travel, and 
widening the gap between rail coach and bus 
rates. Railroads in the United States have never 
made much money on passengers; it now ap- 


pears they will make less. 

Just as Mr. Truman will be forgiven if he 
exercises his Taft-Hartley powers against Mr 
Lewis, the 8lst Congress will be applauded if 
it begins studying ways and means of rescuinz 
the railroads from the grip of operators who are 
unable to operate in the public interest. 
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— Where the News Ends 








HERE HAS NEVER BEEN A TIME when 

technical facilities for news transmission 

were so good. There has also never been 

a time when conditions for gathering news, for 

reporting freely and accurately were so bad. 

Almost one third of the human race today is 

under communist rule, if one adds up the pop- 

ulation figures of the Soviet Union, its European 
satellite areas and China. 

And over this vast area of 

Europe and Asia there is a 

news blackout which has 

been getting steadily blacker, 

with only a few chinks and 

loopholes in the less com- 

pletely disciplined European 

satellites. The latest develop- 

ment that emphasizes the 

Soviet purpose of eliminating 

all independent reporting 

from Moscow is the withdrawal of two of the 

very small number of remaining American cor- 

respondents in the Soviet Union, Joseph New- 

man of the Herald Tribune, and Edmund 
Stevens of the Christian Science Monitor. 

Stevens, whose general attitude toward the 

Soviet regime had been very favorable, left 

Russia voluntarily because, according to his own 

account, he was being subjected to ever closer 

and more threatening espionage. Newman was 

vot rid of by a very old Soviet administrative 

device. He was permitted to leave Russia and 

then refused a return visa. 


STEVENS AND NEWMAN are not the only 
object lesson in the Soviet policy of squeezing 
out foreign journalists. Robert Magidoff and 
Anna Louise Strong were labelled “American 
spies” and unceremoniously tossed out of the 
country, Anna Louise Strong getting the benefit 
of a few days in Lubianka prison before her ex- 
pulson. 

There was a certain amount of irony in these 
Magidoff’s name appears in the list of 
signatories of a canned denunciation of William 
,. White’s Report on the Russians, prepared by 

Council of American - Soviet 
fate of Anna Louise Strong 
was the cream of the jest and was probably the 
the Soviet political 


cases 


I 
the notorious 
I 


riendship. The 


only act ever committed by 





ON THE DOUBLE 
—NVews Item. 


The president of a leading mattress com- 
peny recalled that in the booming ’20’s the 
sale of 


twin beds shot up astonishingly, along 


vith the stock market. “The depression 
brought the double bed back to popularity,” 
he said. “And richt now our sales of double 
beds continue to hold steadily at about 50 


per cent of the total 


When unemployment figures soar 
And money starts to tighten. 

When close beside the battened door 
The wolf is poised to frighten. 


When prices drop and profits fade. 
And ceilings give us headroom. 
There'll be some drastic changes made 
In business and in bedroom. 


Throughout our penny-pinching land. 
Our disinflated nation, 

We're sure to see, on every hand. 
Some quick consolidation! 


“Richard Armour. 











Soviet News Blackout 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


police which won the hearty applause 
severe critics of the Soviet regime. 

The fact that such a veteran propagandist for 
communism, whether of the Soviet, Chinese 
Lithuanian or Polish brand, should come to 
such an ignominious end is the clearest sign 
that the Soviet authorities do not Propose to 
tolerate even a semblance of free foreign yp. 
porting in their country. 

Before expulsions and withdrawals under 
pressure multiplied during the last year, cen. 
sorship and restrictions had reduced the prac. 
tice of journalism in Moscowsto an empty shell, 
Even items which appear in Soviet newspape: 
were sometimes bluepencilled by the censor 
Permits for travel outside of Moscow were al 
most never granted. A law of unprecedente 
severity made the giving of any information 
foreigners a penal offense. The only legal sourg 
of information had become the Press Depg 
ment of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and thi 
was a bottleneck throgh which almost nothir 
passed. 

I have always looked back to the Soviet Uni 
as the most oppressive and restrictive of 
countries where I have worked as a journalis 
(The others include Japan, China, France and 
for shorter periods, Germany under occupatioy 
and most of the countries of Western Europe) 
But, by comparison with recent conditions, w 
newspapermen who functioned in Moscow i 
the twenties and early thirties seem to hay 
enjoyed conditions fit for John Suart Mill. 





ITEMS IN THE SOVIET PRESS could } 
freely cabled and there was more unfavorab 
material there than one might imagine. I stil 
remember the dry headline with which 
Manchester Guardian capped a little story I ha 
sent on the authority of Izvestya or Pravda. ] 
read: “New Agrarian Policy in Russia. Kulak 
to be shot.” 

Mail copy was not formerly censored. M 
doubt it was often opened and read, just li 
incoming letters. And a vivid, uninhibited de 
scription of political police torture methods 0 
conditions in slave labor camps or any sharplj 
critical article about Stalin personally, if no 
destroyed in the mails, would have earned 
sentence of expusion if it had been printed. | 
one wanted to stay in the Soviet Union one ha 
to exercise self-censorship. 

But the correspondents in those days were nd 
reduced to the dull stultifying business of du 
plicating official government dispatches at 
radio broadcasts. It was possible to travel an 
to send fairly realistic pictures of conditions! 
outlying parts of the Soviet Union. Mild sati 
was possible 

A German correspondent got away unscathe 
with an imaginary letter from a Young Co 
munist who wrote that the bourgeoisie calle 
the Afghan monarch Amanullah, who was pa 
ing a state visit to Moscow, a King. The Youll 
Communist knew better. Amanullah was a 
disha—and his role was very similar to that’ 
Comrade Stalin. 

One could argue with censors, not always 
course with success, and there was some giv 
and-take in the phrasing of dispatches. 1¢ 
might be a trade of a mild verb for a strong # 
jective, for instance. ; 

Now this is all over and done with. Dum 
the earlier, milder period of Soviet press ™™ 
tions Russia was the maker of some journé 
reputations. Now the most brilliant and 
qualified newspaperman could only regard 
assignment to Moscow as a period of enfort 
exile and inaction. What has happened t0® 
eign journalists in Moscow is a good proof of 
rule that totalitarianism will always m! 
end destrov even those limited freedoms 
it may temporarily tolerate. 4 
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